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delightful and indescribable in 

its quiet charm. It is not so 

very quiet either—at times— 

on its great Féte de St. Remy, in 
October, or on almost any summer 
Sunday, when its cafés and terraces, 
and the numerous _tree-bordered 
squares and places, and its Course— 
the inevitable adjunct of all Pro- 
vencal towns—are as gay with the life 
of the ville and the country round 
about as any local metropolis in 
France, which is saying a great deal. 
The local commergants call St. 
Remy toujours un pays mort, but in 
spite of thfs they all eke out con- 
siderably more than what a full- 
blooded Burgundian would call a 
good living, which is a supreme test 
of prosperity. For a fact, the popu- 
lation of St. Remy live on something 
approaching the abundance of good 
things of the Céte d’Or itself. There 
is perhaps nothing remarkable about 
this, in the midst of a mild and plea- 
sant land like Provence, but it seems 
wise to state it here, for we know 
of an Anglo-Saxon who stayed three 
days at St. Remy’s most excellent 
Grand Hotel de Provence, and com- 
plained because he did not get beef- 
steaks or ham and eggs for a single 
meal. He got carp from Vaucluse, 
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langouste from St. Louis du Rhone, 
the finest sort of agneau (but not 
plain boiled, with cauliflower as a 
side dish), chickens of the real spring 
variety, or a brace of little wild birds, 
which look like sparrows and taste 
like quail, but which are neither, 
with, as like as not, a bottle of 
Chateauneuf des Papes, grapes, figs, 
olives, and goat’s-milk cheese. Either 
this or a variation of it was his daily 
menu for déjeiiner or diner, and still 
he pined for beef-steaks, which, to 
tell the truth, are a scarcity in Pro- 
vence outside of Marseilles or the 
frankly tourist hotels of Arles or 
Avignon. Had our traveller been an 
American — which he wasn’t — he 
would have cried aloud, no doubt, 
for boiled codfish or pumpkin pie. 
The hotel of St. Remy is to be highly 
commended in spite of all this, though 
the writer has only partaken of an 
occasional meal there. Once there 
was an idling American—strange ano- 
maly—known well in the world of 
letters, who put in three years of his 
time en pension at this most excellent 
hostelry, which of itself is an endorse- 
ment good enough for anybody. 
The writer of these lines got nearer 
the soil. He lived the greater part 
of one long, bright autumn in the 
household of an estimable bourgeois, 
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a baker by trade, though, considering 
that he made so conspicuous an 
accomplishment of it, it may well be 
reckoned a profession. 

Up at three in the morning, he 
—and a small boy, some day destined 
to be his successor—puts in his ar- 
tistic touches on the patting and 
shaping of the various loaves, ulti- 
mately sliding them into the great 
low-ceiled brick oven, with a sort of 
elongated snow-shovel, as do bakers 
the world over. 

It was by his 
manipulating of 
things that the 
art of it all came 
in. Not every 
Frenchman will 
eat bread fash- 
ioned in the same 
form—the  cot- 
tage loaf is un- 
known in Pro- 
vence. He may 
have a preference 
for a pain moufflé, 
a long sort of 
‘roll,’ or, if he 
likes a _ crusty 
morsel, nothing 
but a fistolet or 
a bdton will do 


By midday the baker-host had 
become the commergant of the ville, 
and had dressed himself in a garb 
more or less approaching city fashions 
and sat himself down in a sort of 
back-parlour to the shop in front, 
which, however, served as a cuisine 
and a dining-room as well. 

Many and bountiful and excellent 
were the meals eaten en famille back 
of the shop, often enough in company 
with a beau-frérve, who came fre- 
quently from 
Cavaillon, and a 
niece and her 
husband, who 
was an avocat, 
and who lived in 
a great Renais- 
sance stone house 
opposite the 
fountain of Nos- 
tradamus, a re- 
markable monu- 
ment to St. 
Remy’s chief tit- 
ular deity. 

These were the 
occasions when 
the eating and 
drinking was as 
superlative an 
expression of the 





him. Others will 
eat nothing but 
a great circular 
washer of bread 


joy of life as one 
is likely to have 
experienced in 
these degenerate 
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days, when we 





de cuir, or atresse, 
which is three 
plaited strands—also crusty. Another 
favourite with toothless old veterans 
of the Crimea or beldames who have 
seen seventy or éighty summer suns 
go down behind the curtain of the 
Alpines, is the chapeau de gendarme, a 
three-cornered sort of an affair with 
no crust to speak of. How it was 
baked in this wise is where the art 
comes in again. 





THE CLOCKS OF ST. REMY 


are mostly nour- 
ished by patent 
foods and automatic buffets. 

‘“My brother has a pretty taste 
in wine,” says the beau-frére from 
Cavaillon, as he opens another bottle 
of the wine of St. Remy, grown on 
the hillside just overlooking “Jes 
antiquités’—relics of the Roman 
occupation and the pride of the 
habitant, who never tires of strolling 
up the road with a stranger and 
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pointing out the beauties of these 
really charming historical monu- 
ments. Truly M. Farges did have a 
pretty taste in wine, and he had a 
cave as well stocked in quantity and 
variety as that of a Riviera hotelier. 

Not the least of the attractions of 
M. Farges’ board was the grace with 
which his 
Arlesien wife 
presided over 
the good 
things of the 
casserole and 
the  broche, 
that long 
skewer plac- a 
ed before the ne 
open fire, and 
which turned 
by clockwork 
and rang a 
little bell like 
that of a> 
music-box or | 
a type-writ- 
ing machine 
when nearing 
the end of its 
labours. All 
this went on —__— 
before a fjre a 
of olive-tree 
roots on the 
open hearth, 
or rather on 
top of the kit- 
chen _ stove, 
which was © 
only used it- 
self for cer- 
tain opera- 
tions. 

‘* Marcel he bakes the bread and I 
cook his food for him,” says the 
jauntily coiffed buxom little lady 
whose partner Marcel, the boulanger, 
had been for some thirty years ; and 
they both were still young, or looked 
it, though they were of ample girth, 
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FOUNTAIN OF NOSTRADAMUS 


which bespeaks good living, and what 
is quite as important—good cooking ; 
and madame’s taste in cookery was 
as pretty as her husband’s for bread- 
making and wine. 

Given a casserole half-full of boiling 
oil (also a product of St. Remy: real 
olive oil with no dilution of cotton- 
seed to flat- 
ten out the 
taste) and 
anything 
whatever 
eatableto 
drop in it, 
Madame Far- 
ges will work 
wonders with 
her deftness 
andskill,and, 
like all good 
cooks, do it 
apparently 
by guess- 
work. A 
fish from 
the Sorgue 
(where Pe- 
trarch got the 
carp), a loup 

from the 
Mediterra- 
nean or 
jeven the 
despised 
goujon, a 
cutlet off a 
six-weeks-old 
lamb, a wing 
of a chicken 
or what not, 
and Madame 
Farges and 
her casserole of bubbling, hissing olive 
oil will transform it into’a dream of 
lusciousness ; and when it comes to a 
ragout, with a sauce Provencale, one 
will be inclined to think that the 
plump little lady could have given 
Brillat-Savarin a good _ handicap, 
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and then beaten him at his own 
game. 

It is a marvel to the writer that 
someone has not written a book before 
now devoted to the every-day little 
happenings of the French middle 
classes. Manifestly the trades of the 
butcher, the baker, and the candle- 
stick-maker have the same ends in 
view in France as elsewhere; but 
their procedure is so different, so 
very different. 

It strikes the foreigner as strange 
that your baker here gives you 
** tally-stick ’’ even to-day, when pass- 
books and all sorts of automatic 
calculators are everywhere advertised. 
It is a fact,! however, that vour baker 
does this at St. Remy, and regulates 
the length of your credit by the length 
of the stick, which in itself has many 
advantages over other methods for 
all concerned. 

You arrange as to what your daily 
loaf shall be, and for every one de- 
livered a notch is cut in the stick, 
which you guard as you would your 
purse ; that is, you guard your half 
of it, for it has been split down the 
middle, and the worthy baker has a 
whole battery of them strung along 
the dashboard of his cart. The two 
separate halves are put together, 
when the notch is cut across the 
joint, and there is indisputable evi- 
dence of delivery. It is very much 
simpler than the old backwoods’ sys- 
tem of keeping accounts on a slate 
and wiping off the slate when they 
were paid, and it is safer for all con- 
cerned. When you pay your baker 
at St. Remy he steps inside your 
kitchen and puts the two sticks on 
the fire, and together you see them 
and all evidences of past transactions 
go up in smoke. The baker of 
St. Remy has no need for a grand livre, 
as the French call a ledger. 

St. Remy itself is an historic shrine, 
jauntily environed behind the jagged 
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profile of the Alpines, from whose 
crest one gets one of those wonderful 
vistas of a rocky gorge which are, 
in a small way, only comparable to 
the cation of the Colorado. It is, 
indeed, a remarkable view that one 
gets just as he rises the crest of this 
not very ample nor very lofty 
mountain range, which has all the 
elements of grandeur and brilliance 
which its more famous prototypes 
have to a more superlative degree. 
It is quite indescribable, hence the 
illustration herewith must be left to 
tell its own story. 

Below, in the ample plain in which 
St. Remy sits, is a wonderful garden 
of fruits and flowers. St. Remy is a 
great centre for the commerce in 
olives, olive oil, and vegetables and 
fruits, put up into tins and exported 
to the ends of the earth. 

Not every one likes olive-trees as a 
picturesque note in a landscape any 
more than every one likes to eat olives. 
But for all that the greyish-green 
tones of the flat-topped oliviers of 
these parts are just the sort of things 
that artists love, and a plantation of 
them, viewed from a colline above, 
has as much variety of tone and shade 
and colour—albeit of quite different 
values—as a field of heather or a 
poppy-strewn prairie. 

The olive-branch as a symbol of 
peace goes back to the times of 
Noah, but it is not recorded that the 
later Roman civilisation cared much 
for it; indeed, they have a proverb 
which may be construed as quite to 
the contrary. They had some ad- 
mirable maxims, the Romans, but 
they evidently did not believe in 
cultivating the soil for profit. ‘‘ The 
ground ought never to be made 
richly productive,” said they. “ He 
who digs up his olive-orchard re- 
quests something from it; he who 
enriches the soil, that it may yield a 
larger crop, makes a demand, while 
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he who trims and prunes compels a 
ransom.” 

This, perhaps, has little enough to 
do with olive-growing as it is prac- 
tised in Western Gaul to-day; but 
since it has proved so profitable an 
industry, it seems remarkable that 
the old occupiers of the land did not 
settle down to more peaceful pro- 
jects and less bloodthirsty ones. Their 
monuments throughout Provence are 
numerous and noble, but the bay- 
leaf stood higher in their estimation 
than the olive-branch 

When St. Remy was formerly 
known as the Glanum of the Romans, 
its arts were not agricultural, and 
the olive-branch had no place. The 
historical monuments of the former 
occupation are not many, but they 
are remarkable, the chief being the 
great “Arc de Triomphe ” and “ Le 
Mausolée,”” both seated proudly by 


the side of the road which comes 
down through the defile of the Alpines 


from Les Baux. They are the sole 
remains of the antique city which 
disappeared at the hands of the Visi- 
goths in the year 480. 

St. Remy possesses many local 
customs which make its local colour 
a shade of beauty which never fades. 
Its women, in company with those of 
Arles, have the just reputation of 
being the most beautiful of all the 
many types of beautiful women in 
France, and are faithful, always, to 
what is known as the costume of the 
pays d’ Arles, which, it must not be 
overlooked, is something more than 
the coiffe, which usually marks the 
distinctive dress of a petit pays. 

It is a common error among 
rhapsodising tourists who have occa- 
sionally ‘‘ stopped-off ’’ at Arles, en 
route to the debatable pleasures of 
the Riviera, to suppose that the 
original Arlesien costume is that seen 
to-day. As a matter of fact, the 
present dress dates back only about 
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four generations, and it was well on 
in the forties of the nineteenth cen- 
tury when the ruban-diadéme and 
the Phrygian cotffe came to be the 
caprice of the day. In this form it 
has, however, endured throughout 
all the pays d’ Arles, which includes 
some sixty villages and towns of the 
neighbourhood. 

The ruban-diadéme, the cotffe, the 
corsage, the fichu, the jupon, and a 
chain—bearing, usually, a Maltese 
cross—all combine to set off the 
loveliness of these big-eyed beauties 
of Provence. 

Only from the thirteenth or four- 
teenth year onward do the young 
girls take on the coiffure—when they 
have commenced to see beyond their 
noses, as the saying goes in French— 
when, until old age carries them off, 
they are always as jauntily dressed 
as if they were toujours en fite. 

The inhabitants of most of the old- 
time provinces of France have some 
specious heirloom of which they are 
exceedingly fond; but not so fond 
that they will not part with it for a 
price. The Breton has his great 
closed-in bed, the Norman his armoire, 
and the Provencal his “ grand- 
father’s clock ’’—or, at least, a great, 
tall, curiously-wrought affair which 
we outsiders have come to designate 
as such. 

Not all of these great time-pieces 
to be found in peasant homes round 
about St. Remy are ancient; in- 
deed, few of them are, but all have 
a certain impressiveness about them 
which a household god ought to have, 
whether it is a real antique or a 
gaudily-painted thing with much 
brasswork, and, above all, a gong that 
strikes at painfully frequent inter- 
vals with a _ vociferousness which 
would wake the seven sleepers if 
they hadn’t been asleep so long. 

The traffic in these tall, coffin-like 
clocks, though they are not by any 
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means sombre in hue, is considerable 
at St. Remy. The local clock-maker 
(he doesn’t really make them) buys 
the cases ready-made from St. Claude, 
or some other wood-carving town in 
the Jura or Switzerland, and the 
works in Germany, and assembles 
them in his aéelier, and stencils his 
name in bold letters on the face of the 
thing as maker. This 

is a deception if you 

like, but there is no 

great wrong in it, and 

since the clock and 

watch trade the 

world over does the 

same thing, it is one 

of the immoralities 

which custom has 

made moral. 

They are not dear, 
these great clocks of 
Provence, which 
more than one tourist 
has carried away 
with him before now 
as a genuine “an- 
tique,”’ for the Pro- 
vencal is but human 
when it comes to 
selling something at 
an advance over 
what he paid for it. 

Forty or fifty francs 
will buy one of these 
at St. Remy, chez 
Vatel, according as 
to whether it has 
much or little chas- 
ing on the brasswork 
of its great pendulum. 

Six feet tall, they stand in rows, 
all gaudily painted as a circus van, 
waiting for some peasant to come 
along and make his selection. When 
the clock does arrive at some humble 
cottage in the Alpines, or in the 
marshy vineyard plain beside the 
Rhone, brought there on donkey-back, 
most likely, there is a sort of house- 


warming and much feasting, which 
costs the peasant another fifty francs, 
as a christening fee. 

The clocks of St. Remy and the 
panetiére—which hangs on the wall 
and holds the household supply of 
bread, open to the drying influences 
of the air and away from rats and 
mice—are the chief and distinctive 


Fanetiére 
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A PANETIERE 


house-furnishings of the homes of 
the countryside. For the rest, the 
Provencal peasant has fallen under 
the sway of the jerry-builder of 
furniture, and is as likely to buy him- 
self a wicker-work chair or a German 
or American sewing-machine with 
which to decorate his home as any- 
thing else. One thing he will not 
have foreign to his environment, and 
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that is his cooking utensils. His 
batterie de cuisine may not be as 
ample as that of the cordons bleus 
of the great hotels, but everyone 
knows that the casseroles of commerce, 
whether one sees them in San Fran- 
cisco, Buenos Ayres or Soho, are a 
Provencal production, and that there 
is a certain little town not many 
hundred miles from St. Remy which 
is devoted almost exclusively to 
the fabrication of this all-useful cook- 
ing utensil. 

The panetiéres, like the clocks, have 
a great fascination for the tourist ; 
and the desire to possess one, that it 
may be used as a music-rack, a 
bookcase, or a wood-box in one’s own 
home, has been known to have been 
so great as to warrant an offer of two 
hundred and fifty francs for an article 
which the peasant proprietor pro- 
bably bought for twenty not many 
months before. Here again no very 
wrong deception is practised; it is 


simply a question of how much one 


wants to pay. The article in ques- 
tion, likely enough, never will be 
made by machinery, and it assuredly 
never has been, and they are quaint 
and glorious conceits which deserve 
a better fate than being transported 
and desecrated. If one knows how 
to go about it, though, he may get the 
local ébeniste to make him one, after 
the most approved models to be seen 
in the musée at Arles, for an astonish- 
ingly low figure, and since he works 
with much the same tools as his fore- 
fathers the loving marks of the crafts- 
man’s tools will give as much of a look 
of antiquity as the average person 
will demand, not only on the wood- 
work, but on the stéely grey hinges 
and lock as well, though these, like 
enough, will be the work of the local 
serrurier—the man who makes keys, 
locks, ploughshares and iron railings, 
and, on occasion, has been known 
to grind in the valves of one’s auto- 
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mobile in a more efficacious and less 
costly manner than the alleged expert. 

At any rate, when one finally does 
get his panetiére (if he insists on 
having it) he will have something 
far more satisfactory than the oaken 
beds and warming pans of the Kal- 
verstraat. 

St. Remy’s next-door neighbour, 
just across the ridge of the Alpines, is 
Les Baux. No traveller in Provence 
who may have heard of Les Baux 
but what has had a desire to know 
more of it based on a personal ac- 
quaintance. 

To-day it is nothing but a scrappy, 
tumble-down ruin of a once proud 
city of four thousand inhabitants. 
(Now 355.) Its foundation dates 
back to the fifth century, and five 
hundred years later its seigneurs 
possessed in their own right over 
eighty neighbouring towns or fiefs. 
From this proud height it has sunk 
to its present deadly level, only saved 
in recent years from total abolition 
by the foresight of the French Govern- 
ment, which has stepped in and passed 
a decree that henceforth it is to rank 
as one of those historical monuments 
over which it has spread its guardian 
wing. 

To-day Les Baux, so far as being a 
habitable place goes, is nothing but a 
squalid hamlet, and from the stern- 
ness of the topography round about 
one wonders wherever its present 
small population draws its livelihood, 
unless it be that they live on goat’s 
milk and goat’s meat, each of them 
a little strong for a general diet. All 
the squalor of Les Baux lies, however, 
with respect to its relation to the 
aspect of life in this enlightened 
twentieth century. Asa picture para- 
dise for artists it is the peer of any- 
thing of its class in all France; but 
that, indeed, is another story. 

The historical and architectural 
attractions of Les Baux are many 
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though, one.and all, they are in a 
ruinous state. The Chateau des 
Baux was founded on the site of an 
oppidum-gaulots in the fifth century, 
and in successive centuries was en- 
larged, modified and aggrandised for 
its seigneurs,who bore successively the 
titles of Princes d’Orange, Comtes de 
Provence, Rois d’Arles et de Vienne, 
and Empereurs de Constantinople, 
the latter a title which was after- 
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*““PosT TENEBRAS Lux,” graven above 
its portal. The Palais des Porcelets 
is now the communal school, and the 
Fglise de St. Claude, with evidences 
of three distinct architectural styles 
all plainly to the fore, complete the 
near-by sights and scenes, all of 
which are of the same weather-worn 
grimness, which has its charms in 
spite of its sadness of aspect. 

The landlord of the inn at Les 
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wards, in 1382, sold to the Comte 
d’Anjou. 

Within the ville to-day the chief 
and most impressive chronicle in 
stone is the Eglise de St. Vincent, 
dating from the twelfth to the four- 
teenth centuries, and containing the 
tombs of many of the Seigneurs of 
Les Baux. 

There is, too, a ragged old ruin of a 
Protestant temple, with a series of 
remarkable carvings and the motto, 


Baux tells a story which links the 
present with the past in uncanny 
fashion. While digging in his garden 
some years since he came upon a slab 
which proved to cover the grave of a 
body which he conceived to have at 
one time belonged to a medieval 
princess. The mummy, for such it 
really was, still bore the appearance 
of youth, but within an almost 
inappreciable period of time it 
crumbled into dust—all but the long 
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golden tresses, which for long were 
exposed under a glass cover for the 
curious to marvel at, and the sceptical 
to scoff. The story is told for what 
it may be worth, for it is not first 
hand, as is seen, and there are no 
relics or curiosities displayed above 
ground at Les Baux which fill the bill. 

Not far distant is the “‘ Grotte des 
Fées,’”’ known in the Provengal tongue 
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as “‘Lou Trau di Fado,” a great 
cavern some five hundred or more 
feet in length, the same in which 
Mistral placed one of the most 
pathetic scenes of ‘“ Mireille.” Of 
the grotto and its history, and the 
great Christmas féte, with its mid- 
night climax, nothing more can be 
said here; it needs a chapter by 
itself, and some day it shall have it. 
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THE HOMECOMING 


OF THE HEIR 
By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST 


Illustrated by Wilmot Lunt 


HE wind came so strongly 
| from the western moor 
that more than once, 
where the screen of 
elms was thinned, it seemed as 
if the heavy chariot would 
be overturned. The road, too, 
was so rough—the foot-deep 
ruts being filled with half-dried 
mud—that in almost every 
hollow the coachmen had to 
descend from their box and 
help with all.the might of their 
broad shoulders. Lady Dar- 
rington,") however, who sat 
“*)'VE FELT ALL THE WHILE AS IF MY HEART WAS BREAKING.’ ” within, displayed SS 
ness ; indeed, to tell the truth, 
she was scarce aware of the difficulties of the journey, her thoughts and 
sympathies being all given to the man whom she was about to visit. 

Twilight had fallen when the gardens of Culverscote were reached. 
No windows were lighted save in the library, where through the heraldic 
glass came gorgeous hues that turned the heavy boughs of the ancient 
cedars into fairy groves. The fountain—in the shape of the royal feathers 
—spread across the terrace in thin sheets of spray; in the home-park the 
corncrakes cried one against another, the gusts bringing their harsh voices 
surprisingly near. 

Old Collins, Squize Bostern’s butler, opened the great door. Although he 
was portly, and in the prime of life, his aspect this evening was sombre 
as that of a funeral-mute. At sight of her ladyship, however, a smile ot 
relief crossed his countenance. 

‘“Mr. Bostern is within?” she said. ‘“ Pray take me to him, unless he 
is ill and would see nobody.” 

“Not ill, my lady,” replied the man. ‘“ But perhaps your ladyship 
minds that this day the young master (God rest his soul) was to 
come of age? The Squire has brooded over his troubles; from morn till 
now he has not opened his lips to one of us.” 

Lady Darrington untied the strings of her cloak ; Collins hung it over 
a chair and preceded her up the staircase to the first landing, whence 


Copyright by R. Murray Gilchrist, in the United States of America, 1906. 
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a door opened to the library. He 
flung this open and ushered the visitor 
into his master’s presence, with a 
““My Lady Darrington, sir,” and 
then withdrew. The Squire was so 
lost in abstraction that he did not 
hear; it was only when she laid a 
hand on his shoulder that his gaze 
turned from the whitening logs on 
the hearth. Then he rose, lifted her 
fingers to his lips and drew forward 
a chair. 

““T have come here to-night, Ber- 
nard,”’ she said, ‘*‘ because I have 
not forgotten that, had all gone well, 
your house would have been filled 
with happy guests, and that I, as your 
oldest friend, would have helped you 
to do the honours. With this in 
mind, I donned a new gown and 
brought out my best jewels, deter- 
mined that you should not be left in 
solitude. I know that you are given 
over to melancholy brooding, yet I 
shall be grievously disappointed if 
you have no word of admiration.” 

The candle-light showed a very 
pretty picture. She wore a gown— 
the skirt swelling over a great hoop— 
of silk the colour of a dove’s breast, 
embroidered with green trefoil. Her 
powdered hair was wrought elabo- 
rately upon a tall cushion ; a diamond 
star glittered upon the topmost band. 
The usual pallor of her cheeks had 
given place to a faint flush ; her eyes 
sparkled even more brightly than 
the precious stones she wore. 

‘* By the gods!” he exclaimed in- 
voluntarily, “you are more beau- 
tiful than ever!” 

She sat down, laughing gently, 
and began to stir the air with her 
painted fan. “Ah, no,” she said, 
“I am too old for such compliments. 
Had you flattered me so twenty-three 
years ago, I might have believed 
you.” 

** Ay,” said he, almost with a 
groan, “I was blind in those days. 
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You were a girl worth fighting for.” 

She lifted her fan to screen her face. 
‘“* Why always the past ?” she said. 
“You are the most ungallant man I 
ever knew. You have spoiled one 
fine speech by another. You imply 
that, though I’m not yet forty, I’m 
a creature of no worth.” 

** Ah, Constance,” he cried, “ let’s 
have no badinage to-night ; iet’s sit 
and talk of my poor lad, of your poor 
daughter, who would have been his 
wedded wife by now, had not those 
cursed Frenchmen dragged him to rot 
in one of their hellish prisons.” 

Lady Darrington shrugged her white 
shoulders. ‘“‘My dear friend,” she 
said, “‘ you have already grieved too 
long upon that unhappy subject. 
Lamentations will not help us—all 
the regrets in the world cannot alter 
matters. I do not speak heartlessly, 
Bernard ; ’tis the same to me as if 
I had lost my own son; but I do 
not believe that if Wat knew, he would 
wish us to be melancholy now. This 
morning, when I woke—I tell you a 
strange thing—I forgot that the lad’s 
fortunes had gone awry, that you 
were mourning him as dead (though 
to be sure you have no proof), and 
that Eunice moped still like a widow, 
though she has never been a wife.” 

The cheeriness of her. voice was 
affecting him. He rose, and began 
to walk to and fro. “ Tell me more, 
Constance,” he said. 

** My first thought was that all was 
well—that to-night was the night of 
the birthday, that your house would 
be filled with mirth, that the villagers 
would sup the ale brewed when the 
lad was born.” 

“Ah, but this thought was too 
beautiful to last,” he murmured. 

She laid her hand on his sleeve as 
he passed. ‘“‘ There you are wrong,” 
she said, “for all day my brain’s 
been full of it. I’d fain have shared 


it with my girl, but, like you, she’s 
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been moping all the while. So I 
came alone to bid you call in your 
neighbours—rich and poor alike— 
and honour the absent with a feast, 
and with the good wishes of all your 
friends.” 

Then she stood before him, and 
looked into his eyes. “ Bernard,” 
she said earnestly, “do this thing 
for my sake. I have never asked a 
favour from 
you; ii you 
refuse me this 
I'll never ask 
another. Bid 
your servants 
set to at once; 
let fires and 
candles’ be 
lighted in every 
room; let the 
best of cheer 
be prepared ; 
let everyone be 
summoned _ to 
appear at mid- | 
night, as if we 
lived in town. 
Tell none that 
Wat has not 
returned ;__all 
will be gay ; all 
will come-with 
congratula- 
tions. And if 
the lad be not 
with us, surely 
his thoughts 
will.” 

Once more he lifted her hand to his 
lips. “It shall be done,” he said, 
‘and for your sake.” 

“And now,” said she, “since you 
have yielded to my whim, I return 
to Darrington Magna, insist upon 
my child dressing as I have done, 
and bring her back here before the 
first of your guests arrive.” 

Then, lighter of spirit than he had 
been for two long years, he escorted 





“*yOU ARE MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN EVER, HE EXCLAIMED.” 


her to her chariot, afterwards calling 
his principal servants together and 
giving orders for the night’s festivity. 
Two mounted men rode at once to all 
the houses—great and small—in the 
valley, bidding everyone come to the 
birth-feast of the heir. 

Meanwhile Lady Darrington drove 
homeward along the rough road, 
reaching her stately house in less 

than an hour. 
She hastened to 
the withdraw- 
ing-room,where 
she found her 
daughter sit 
ting, like Squire 
Bostern, with 
her gaze fixed 
upon the fire. 

“What, not 
dressed yet, my 
pretty one!” 
she cried. 
“Here am I 
come to carry 
you back to 
Squire Bos- 
tern’s for Wat’s 
birth-night, 
and, sure, ’twill 
take two hours 
to trim you as 
I wish.” 

Eunice up- 
turned a pale, 
wistful face. 
** Oh, mother,’’ 
she said pite- 
ously, “ I cannot go to-night of all 
nights! I have been in tears ever 
since you left me; I’ve felt all the 
while as if my heart was breaking. 
Let me be; I cannot pretend to be 
gay. I have no spirit left for 
ought.” 

Lady Darrington laughed brightly. 

** Nay, dearest,” she said, “‘ the feast 
to-night is in Wat’s honour. How 
will he feel when he hears of’t, and 
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learns that you were absent? For 
hear of’t he will—that I am certain 
of, as if in very truth he were at 
home.” 

Eunice clasped her hands; her 
heart began to beat very quickly. 

“Mother!” she stammered, “‘ you 
have heard something! Wat is com- 
ing back ?” 

The elder lady shook her head. “I 
have heard nothing,” she replied, 
‘“‘and yet—-and yet it seems as if 
my ears were ready for news. Come, 
child, his father and you and I have 
played the mourner too long. Had 
Wat been dead we’d had news months 
ago. And before to-day men have 
escaped from the prisons of France— 
particularly men who loved. To- 
night we'll act a part—we’ll be as 
gay as if he were with us. ’Tis the 
way to honour him.” 

She held out her hand; the girl 
took it, and together they left the 
room and ascended the great stair- 
case. In the gallery, where the 
candles were lighted in the sconces, 
Lady Darrington turned to gaze 
into her child’s face. 

“‘T vow that you’ve a pretty colour 
now!” she said. “The first I’ve 
seen in your cheeks for many a 
weary day. Keep it there, Eunice ; 
let all our little world see that I’m 
the mother of a brave girl.” 

Eunice pressed her right hand to 
her bosom. ‘“‘ Ah, if you should be 
right ; if ’tis true that Wat’s alive! ” 
she whispered. 

Lady Darrington’s arm went around 
the slender waist. “I tell you that I 
believe it,” she said, “‘and you’re 
still young enough to be guided by 
me. Till we reach the house, at 
any rate, we'll understand that he is 
there, eager to see you, eager to 
swear that he'll never leave you 
again.” 

In the chamber Lady Darring- 
ton’s abigail had spread out the new 


gown which her mistress had ordered 
with her own. It was of satin, in 
colour carnation, with a gleam of 
apple-green in the folds. As the 
woman dressed Eunice, her ladyship 
sat near by, and watched with eyes 
that shone with both tears and 
laughter. 

““Gemini!”’ she said under her 
breath. “I know not what has 
come overme. Were it not that some 
strange thing tells me that our 
troubles are near their term, I might 
fancy myself a fit subject for Bed- 
lam. How lovely the child is to- 
night! I was never so good to look 
upon !” 

But the old maid, who had served 
Lady Darrington in her youth, turned 
as if she had heard. ‘“ Young 
madame is the picture of what your 
ladyship was nineteen years agone,” 
she said. “I must pinch myself 
to make sure that all this while has 
not been a dream! And yet to- 
night your ladyship sits there, more 
fair than ever she was—and mother 
to the loveliest maid in all England.” 

Lady Darrington would have chid- 
den the good woman had she not 
known her averse from offering flat- 
tery. Instead, she shook her head 
warningly, and offered advice con- 
cerning the dressing of Eunice’s 
rich chestnut hair. She herself 
wore powder and diamonds ; but the 
girl was too fresh for such embellish- 
ments. The curls were negligently 
arranged to brush the soft shoulders 
and bosom, a white rose from the glass- 
house being the sole adornment. 

At last all was finished, and the two 
went down stairs and passed be- 
tween the two rows of servants, who, 
conscious that something strange was 
in the air, lined the needle-work- 
hung hall. The chariot was wait- 
ing again with four fresh horses 
pawing restively, and soon the park 
was left for the rutty highway. The 
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“HE BENT SIDEWAYS AND STROVE TO DISTINGUISH THEIR FEATURES.” 
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wind had fallen now; the skies were 
dark and blue, and lighted by a 
crescent moon, thin as a worn mar- 
riage-ring. 

The country was deserted; they 
met no travellers until Darrand 
Bridge was crossed. Later, as they 
reached a stretch of moorland, they 
were overtaken by a man on horse- 
back. Through the violet glass of 
the panels, the ladies could only 


The chariot passed now into a 
steep and narrow lane that de- 
scended to a moorland brook. Firs 
leaned over either bank ; a family of 
owls—the young ones trying their 
wings for the first time—whooped 
from tree to tree, breaking the silence 
with hoarse hootings. At the ford, 
where the water was shallow beside 
the wooden footbridge, the rider 
was waiting. As they passed he bent 





distinguish a 
tall figure, 
wrapped in the 
plainest and 
shabbiest of 
cloaks, the 
head covered 
with a hat that 
was drawn low 
over the brow. 
The nag was 
lean and sorry 
—its rough 
hide caked 
with dried 
mud. 

“Tis like to 
the horse of 
the illustrious 
knight, Don 
Quixote,” said 
Lady Darring- 
ton. “Its rider 
must be some 
farmer,coming 
home from 
market ; one, 
perchance, 
who has heard 
of the birth- 
feast and is 
hurrying home to shift.” Then, recol- 
lecting some stories that she had 
heard of late, she gave a slight start. 
““*T would add a zest to our adven- 
ture should he prove a_highway- 
man!” she exclaimed. ‘“‘ And I am 
wearing the heirlooms that must some 
day be yours!” 








”” 





“* SHE IS THE PICTURE OF WHAT YOUR LADYSHIP WAS NINETEEN 
YEARS AGONE.’” M y 


sideways and 
strove to 
distinguish 
their fea- 
tures. Lady 
Darrington, 
being seated 
on the fur- 
ther side, 
saw only his 
posture; she 
drew togeth- 
er her cloak 
so that the 
jewels were 
concealed, 
and, pulling 
the check- 
string, bade 
the coach- 
man hasten. 
The stran- 
ger cried out, 
but his words 
were drown- 
ed by the 
splashing of 
the wheels in 
the stream. 
lady’s 
horses leap: 

ed forward and dragged the rocking 
vehicle up the opposite bank. 
Through the front panel she could 
sce the men on the box turn and 
turn again, as if to watch sumeone 
who pursued. She urged them to 
speed ; then turned to her daughter— 
“I do not think the rogue ‘Il 
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overtake us,”’ she said. ‘‘ His horse 
can never match our own if it comes 
to racing, spite of all the difficulties 
of the road. Nay, child, don’t be 
uneasy. Why are you silent? My 
God, the fright has made her swoon.” 

Eunice was lying back against the 
holland-covered cushions; her head 
had sunk to her ; 
shoulder. Her 
mother, aghast at 
this sudden weak- 
ness, chafed her 
hands, let down the 
windows, and 
bathed her face 
with Hungary water 
from the flask 
ladies of that day 
always carried on 
their journeys. The 
girl recovered soon, 
and flung herself 
into her mother’s 
arms. 

** Mother,” she 
said faintly, “in 
the darkness I saw 
a ghost—Wat’s 
ghost—all thin and 
wasted—looking 
upon me! We have 
done ill to feign 
that he was living— 
we have brought his 
spirit back from 
the dead!” 

My lady drew 
her closer to her 
bosom. ‘“ Hush, 
child! ” she said, “such things cannot 
be. Lie still for a while—in less than 
a quarter of an hour we shall be 
safe at Culverscote.” 

They entered Squire Bostern’s park, 
and for the next mile rolled over 
soft green sward. But, almost at 
the great gate of the gardens, by 
some mischance the near fore-wheel 
caught against the trunk ofa lightning- 





stricken oak, and the axle-tree snapped 
asunder, so that the body of the 
chariot lurched heavily to the ground. 
There the ladies were compelled to 
alight, and scarcely had their feet 
touched the grass when the horse- 
man reached their side and sprang 
quickly from the saddle. 

The moonlight 
fell upon their 
faces. It was the 
coachmen, how- 
ever, who noted 
Lady Darrington’s 
expression change 
from confusion to 
surprise and joy; 
for both her daugh- 
ter and the stran- 
ger were clasped 
together in a fierce 
embrace, and quite 
oblivious of any 
other living thing. 
And Eunice’s sharp 
cry of utter glad- 
ness reached the 
great house, and 
drew from the hall 
the man who 
waited for the 
coming of his first 
guests. 

Lady Darrington 
ran forward to 
meet him. Forget- 
ful of all the pro- 
prieties, she threw 


“* NEVER, UNTIL YOU CAME TO ME, DID I DARE TO HOPE. her arms around 


his neck and kissed 
him again and again. 

** All’s well,” she said in a broken 
voice. ‘‘ Wat and my girl are to- 
gether again!” 

* * * * 

That night was memorable through- 
out the northern part of Peakland— 
a night to be spoken of through the 
following generations when folk sat 
by the fire and told happy old tales. 
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Even yet one may hear garbled ac- 
counts of the strange adventures 
of Walter Bostern, of his imprison- 
ment in France, of his marvellous 
escape to the arms of his true love. 

But perhaps, as in many old his- 
tories, the unrecorded part appeals 
most to the feelings. In the excite- 
ment of the heir’s homecoming, the 
parents were forgotten; although 
with them, being still scarce middle- 
aged, the time of romance was not 
yet past. 

The narrator knows that, when 
dawn was breaking, Squire Bostern 
drew Lady Darrington from the 
feasters to a remote window-recess, 
and there pleaded his cause so well 


that she agreed to marry him on 
the same day as Eunice became 
Wat’s. 

““T have loved you always,” said 
he; “ but never, until you came to 
me, when I sat lonely and unhappy, 
did I dare to hope. Only a great 
regard would have made you force 
me to this festivity. And you and 
I will be lonely again without our 
children. Unless you promise to be 
mine, I shall leave the country when 
Wat’s married. It has always been 
my intention to give Culverscote to 
the lad and his mate.” 

“‘T promise,” said the lady ; “ and 
you shall not leave the country, 
for my own house will be yours.” 





LONGING 


BY ROBERT BIRKMYRE 


What is the world to me 
Now we are parted? 

Wert thou in some lone sea 

Set like an isle, to thee 

Fain would my sad heart flee ; 

Ah, what are smiles to me 
Half broken hearted ? 


Far from thee, oh, far from thee, 
Over field and foam ; 

When the bird that greets the dawn 
Sings the world to light, 

Till eve’s far-off carillon 

Tulls the soul of night 
Must my spirit roam, 

Far from thee, oh, far from thee, 
Over field and foam. 
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Drawings by T. RAFFLES DAVISON, Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 


NE of the pleasantest memo- 
ries of travel is the easy, 
gliding motion of the big 
paddle-steamer between the 

grey sea and the grey sky, carrying 
one out from the darkness into the 
dawn, as the coast of Holland is 
approached, and the red gleam of 
the rising sun gradually appears 
over the level landscape. It is a 
grateful relief, after wakeful hours 
and the wearing monotony of 
splashing paddles, to greet the 
beautiful picture which is gradually 
painted into life and colour by the 
approaching sunrise. The morning 
freshness, too, is enjoyable as the 
train passes through green meadows 
dotted with black and white cattle, 
and intersected by silvery lines 
of water and long avenues of trees. 
Windmills and church spires, quaintly 
gabled and red-tiled houses, women 
in white caps and men in blue blouses, 
add to the interest which a first 
visit to Holland creates, and which 
quickly realises all the expectations 
formed of a country where rich and 
charming colour is everywhere to be 
found. 

We are impressed by the hardi- 
hood of men who live, toil and 


thrive in wild mountainous countries, 
but the power of men to create an 
environment which not only makes 
life endurable, but comfortable and 
happy in the face of great natural 
difficulties, is surely nowhere so 
strikingly displayed as in Holland. 

Although Nature has not been 
too lavish with her delights in Hol- 
land, the indefatigable Dutchman has 
created, in his otherwise flat and 
unattractive country, a feature of 
distinctive picturesqueness. It has 
been said that only the really useful 
is truly beautiful, and as if to typify 
the truth of the saying, the Dutch 
built windmills, and neither their 
beauty nor use can be denied. 
Presiding over the willow-planted 
canals, these fascinating windmills 
have added greatly to the wealth 
of Holland. 

The lands which have been re- 
claimed by the system of dykes and 
canals are “ polders,” and the most 
important ones are at Amsterdam, 
Haarlem, Beemster, and Shermeer. 
Holland has gained many thousands 
of acres in these polders, and they are 
habitable as well as of great agricul- 
tural value. 

Windmills add their characteristic 
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touch to nearly every modern Dutch 
landscape. Their utilities are various. 
They grind the corn, saw wood, 
manufacture paper, and decorate the 
landscape ; their long, sail-clad arms 
seem to ‘ward off intruders, and to 
safeguard their industries. They are 
typical of peaceful, happy homes, 
and of work and rest under the best 
possible conditions. Even the pea- 
sant has a comfortable villa to live in 
in Holland. If advocates of the 
Simple Life are partial to windmill 
embellishments, Holland would be 
their ideal country, the almost de- 
spaired-of “‘ Never, never land.” 
The interminable stretches of 
tree-lined canals, traversed by 
picturesque bridges, affording high- 
ways for gaily-coloured barges, form 
endless pictures of ever-changing 
interest. Light, shade and colour 
are most delightfully perfect. Then 
the towers, the turrets and curious 
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Dutch gables appear down the 
long vistas of the tree-lined canals, 
reflecting their tall outlines in the 
water. Scenes of this kind are ever 
recurring in Amsterdam, although 
it is not necessary to visit this 
Venice of the North to see them, 
as Leyden, Haarlem, and Hoorn are 
equally full of life and colour. 

One must pause to admire a people 
who have, by sheer industry and skill, 
created these unusual scenes of charm, 
movement and colour. The Dutch 
dig a canal and lead the water along 
it as easily as an English gardener 
plants a hedge. As the scene passes, 
which it appears to when one 
is on the canal, the old Dutch pro- 
verb comes to mind, ‘“‘God made 
the sea; I made the shore,” says 
the Hollander. 

In visiting Holland, it occurs to 
one that to be continually surrounded, 
almost submerged in water, is 
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productive of energy in man. It was 
W. L. Alden who said that well- 
watered countries produced great 
men, though in Holland it may be 
the addition of a little “‘ schnapps ” 
now and again that helps to sustain 
the apparently tireless energies of 
the canal diggers and windmill 
builders. 

The old windmills of England 
are gradually disappearing, although 
enough remain, when one happens to 
stumble upon them, to arrest the 
ittention and whet the appetite for 
more, which only a visit to Holland 
can appease, for there one may 
feast on every variety of windmill 
design. Some rise up in com- 





4 Sawing mill 


manding dignity, surrounded by 
quaint gables with windows, while 
others are spread out in sturdy 
strength, with little or no adornment. 
One tries to avoid the thought of 
our own mills and their workers 
in the vicinity of these relics of 
a quieter time, symbolising lives of 
peace and plenty and the beginning 
of the old masters. The story is 
told that Rembrandt, who was the 
son of a miller at Leyden, began the 
study of his art among his father’s 
flour sacks. So the mills fostered 
the old masters, as well as inspiring 
the new. 

To get the full and vivid effect of 
Holland one ought, perhaps, to start 
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from Stockport or Burnley, and re- 
main with closed eyes until re-open- 
ing them at The Hague or in Leyden. 
Although it is sufficiently striking 
at a first visit, one gradually comes 
to think more of natural beauties, yet 
the impression of the artistic aspect 
remains distinct and pleasing. One 
admires, too, the very clean houses, 
with the rows of sabots outside the 






doors that never, never cross the 
well-scrubbed thresholds. The beau- 
tifully polished furniture and the tidy, 
cheerful-looking housewife all form 
an attraction that one would go 
much farther to see, and whether, as 
Mr. Alden says, it is all the result 
of the water or not, the Dutch 
are interesting in a different way 
to any other nation under the sun. 
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2 in: Bie ane 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
Illustrated by W. H. Holloway 


I. 
EAR BEATRICE,—Here be- 
1) ginneth the first chapter of 
this immortal diary. You 
see I didn’t start to scribble 
the moment my foot had touched 
land and my body had found a chair, 
as the vain and foolish virgin doth, 
when she leaves her native country 
and finds herself face to face with the 
amazing spectacle of “* foreign parts.”’ 
I waited to adjust perspective and 
make a start that should be intelligent, 
and even literary in a humble fashion. 
Here we are—mother and I—in 
Algiers! First, North Africa dawned 
upon me out of the Mediterranean, 
and I saw a shadow of great hills 
stretched along the blue; then, as 
we neared land, it seemed that the 
waves broke in foam beneath the 
mountains; but that foam was a 
city. Out of the water it rises snow- 
white, and viewed under one aspect— 
while distance still hides detail, and a 
modern, town is not painfully ap- 
parent, with all its sharp contrasts, 
beneath the fairy, ancient dwelling- 
places of the hillsides, I would say 
that no work of man shall be found 
lying lovelier upon the margin of any 
sea. Italy I know, and yet declare 
this. Algiers, beheld five miles dis- 
tant in the bosom of its hills, like a 
heap of pearls beside the water ; 
Algiers, lifting its terraced heights 
rosy and silvery against evening, 
with the Mediterranean beneath, is 
alljoy. But when the steamers begin 
to appear, and the particulars of the 
harbour, and the modern architec- 
ture, and the seething quays—then, 
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has vanished, and such further in- 
teresis as it may awaken are on a 
plane lower than love of beauty. 
Here, at the Hotel St. Just, in 
Mustapha Superieur, we are three 
miles from the town, and I should not 
care if we were ten. How you would 
love this building—a great, straggling, 
delicious white front, red-roofed 
and choked with flowers. Balconies, 
like swallows’ nests, cluster under 
the eaves, and pleasant alcoves open 
lower down, smothered under purple 
bougainvillea and roses. A marble 
terrace stretches before this lovely 
building, and here the merchants— 
brown men from India, and Arabs, 
and Ethiopians—spill their wares in 
great splashes and pools of colour. 
They spread before you delicious 
worked stuffs of the tints that Albert 
Moore used to love and use. Here are 
silver and silver-green ; opal hues of 
palest blue and olive and _ pink; 
or orange, that flames suddenly out of 
soft yellow silk, the colour the worm 
first spun it. All these gorgeous 
things glow and gleam under the 
sun, and his light makes them a thou- 
sand times more lovely than they are. 
But ’tis well to content oneself with 
a distant view, for, like the jewellery 
of the Kabyles and other trash, little 
of all this pageant is worth possessing. 
Yet it seems proper to the place, and 
chimes harmoniously with the brass- 
workers’ goods on the next table, or 
the bright carpets spread beyond. — 
I love our hotel garden, and wish 
that you were here to tell me the 
names of the plants. Only a few I 
know out of the hosts of them. The 
sinister strelitzia first fascinates me 
with its ebony and orange flower- 
heads, thrust sideways like a demon 
bird; then there are many trees, 
the orange, the lemon, the loquat, 
theacacias in full bloom—one breathes 
them ; and the almonds are starring 
over their grey and naked boughs with 


a galaxy of delicate petals. Palms 
rise, and the phoenix palms have 
great fans of glorious rich yellow 
fruitage bursting through the green 
out of their hearts. Bamboos sway 
everywhere in this wonderful gar- 
den ; Banksia roses climb the trellises ; 
great clumps of cactus and aloe break 
up the beds and throw solid shade for 
the arum lilies and anemones, scented 
stocks and freezias. Tall cypress trees 
spring aloft too; and the eucalyptus 
thrives, and the banana’s huge 
leaves, cut to rags and ribbons by 
the wind, sway gently above.the lesser 
things. Much else there is I know 
not that you would welcome gladly, 
but now I must leave the vegetables 
and come to the people. 

They are almost entirely English 
and American, amiable, middle-class, 
rich, and with a marvellous genius 
for pleasure. They have, of course, 
poked us out of Debrett, and the 
pleasanter folks hold aloof, and the 
unpleasant ones begin to introduce 
themselves over the weather. It is 
all just like the usual Riviera busi- 
ness, with the American element 
added. They are very funny. I 
heard a girl in the drawing-room tell 
her friend that she was going to put 
on “‘ shorts,’’ and then she would be 
ready for a walk! How expressive ! 
Another, who was buying trinkets 
on the terrace, said that she had 
found something or other that would 
just suit her “men friends’! She 
added that what they liked must be 
practical ; they “‘ had no use for any- 
thing elegant”! But how full of 
life and energy and health these 
people seem to be. Their middle- 
aged women make me feel old. The 
way they “ do” a place and leave not 
a historic stone unturned, is very 
wonderful. The click of their Kodaks 
is almost as common as the jingle 
of the bells here. And, indeed, the 
bell-music is eternal. 

















Mother likes Algiers, and _ the 
people and the cooking ; therefore we 
remain I suppose, until something 
happens, or the spring comes. She 
has found an old friend of the family, 
so he says. He is one, Sir Augustus 
Metcalfe—a merchant knight, well- 
preserved and travelling alone. His 
dress is loud, his manner is aggressive. 
How easily pleased elderly women are 
in the matter of attention! To see 
my handsome parent pacing beside 
him and enduring his fat compli- 
ments! Dear mother calls him an 
‘“‘ interesting man”; once she said 
he was “charming,” but corrected 
herself. 

There are some pleasant English 
girls here with their parents. They 
come from Shropshire, and we know 
common friends. We have been for 
two long rides together. The little 
steeds, called ‘‘ barbs,” are delightful. 

My “ men friends,’’ so far, consist 
of a pleasant Frenchman, Count de 
Riquier-Ramel, who spends most of 
his time here, and has an entrancing 
motor-car; and a young English 
artist, called Forrester, who works 
near here and is illustrating a tre- 
mendous volume, or series of volumes, 
on Algeria for some French firm 
of publishers. He paints well, and 
feels this peculiar scenery. I have 
never seen the olive done so truly, 
or the palm. 

We have a ball once a week, and the 
French officers, in their pretty laven- 
der and cherry-coloured uniforms, 
honour us with their company. We 
also have an afternoon and evening 
concert, at which the conductor twice 
daily loses his temper at the cruel 
inattention that greets his efforts. 
He plays first violin, and when he 
condescends to a solo and glares at us 
over his instrument, we subside and 
are as still as mice, and applaud with 
sycophantic energy when he has done. 
Sometimes, after the professionals 
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have departed, there is an’ amateur 
concert among our more musical units. 
A young clergyman is the prime 
favourite. He has a good bass voice 
and is a fair pianist, but lacks the 
least suspicion of musical soul. An 
old professional loves to sing. Mother 
is quite enthusiastic about his reper- 
toire, for it brings back her green 
youth. Fancy mother in a senti- 
mental mood! It was the “ Maid of 
Athens” that worked this miracle. 
She relapsed into absolute silence 
after the aged professional had 
quavered Byron’s song. She crushed 
Sir Augustus, who was talking in a 
horrid stomach voice at her elbow, 
and immediately bade me retire with 
her to our private sitting-room. How 
interesting to see the waters of ancient 
memory ruffled thus! The old song 
brought back things that had hap- 
pened to mother in 1873—so she said. 

That was ten years before she mar- 
ried ! 

I write on the eve of great events, 
for to-morrow it is expected that 
three American battleships will enter 
the harbour for a stay of some weeks ; 
and there is also a rumour that a 
Russian prince will arrive. It is said 
that he has engaged the best suite 
of rooms at the St. Just. 


II. 


DEAR BEATRICE,—Once and for all 
I hate Algiers as much as mother 
loves it. The place is pure French, 
and even the Arab quarter appears 
only possible from the sea. Beheld 
as I beheld it yesterday, there is 
nothing but countless steps, malo- 
dorous air and a few fine doorways— 
worth seeing, but not worth going to 
see. 

However, life is sufficiently in- 
teresting, and I am very well. 
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Prince Petrovitch duly arrived, and 
by the last vessel from Marseilles 
there came two French ladies and 
their servants. Madame Escarel is 
of old descent and very wealthy ; 
her daughter, Mademoiselle Rose, 
is betrothed to the Prince. The 
marriage will be celebrated next 
Easter, and the Tsar has given his 
permission. Of course, our prince 
does not belong to the reigning house, 
or this marriage with a commoner 
would be impossible. 

Well, you want to know what he is 
like. Briefly, my dear Beatrice, he 
is, without any exception, the hand- 
somest man I ever saw in my life! 
What do you think of that from me ? 
He is dark and pale, yet the pallor 
is so clear, and the mar is so glo- 
riously strong and active and air- 
loving that one feels no aversion 
from his white skin. His eyes are as 
black as night, his hair is curly and 
English-looking. He wears a mous- 
tache, and stands, I should think, 
about six feet two inches; but he is 
so beautifully proportioned that you 
do not realise his height in the least 
until you see some other man beside 
him. He has a bright and cheerful 
bearing, rides magnificently, owns 
fabulous wealth, and is thirty years 
old. I do believe in sober honesty 
that I could fall in love with this 
man. If he were a muleteer I should 
say the same. But the lady of his 
choice belongs to rather another order 
of our sex. She is dark, too, but 
petite, with something strongly sug- 
gestive of black blood in her. I 
think, if one could go back three 
or four generations, that we should 
find an Ethiopian strain. I have 
seen women like her in the West 
Indies, among the best French at 
Martinique and St. Lucia. Very 
pretty she certainly is, and a temper 
she certainly has. I should judge 
that her blood was hot and that she 


had not been taught self-control. 
Personally, while admitting, I do 
not admire her beauty, for the pout- 
ing red lips and the intense pallor 
with an under-tinge of brown in it 
do not please me; but her eyes are 
wonderful, her figure is exquisitely 
perfect, and she dresses better than 
any woman I have ever met, but you 
yourself. What a glorious combina- 
tion is unlimited money and perfect 
taste! The result I feast my eyes 
on daily in Mademoiselle Escarel’s 
gowns. She has the artist’s instincts, 
and has studied herself to such 
purpose that never by day or night 
does she err, even to the shadow of a 
shade. Mademoiselle has a _ great 
deal of jewellery, all magnificent, 


and her engagement ring — an 
emerald in diamonds—must be very 
precious. 


They came to the evening concert 
on the day after their arrival, and 
when the amateurs took their 
turn, I consented to my young 
artist’s entreaty and sang—a Russian 
song. 

I see you smiling. Do you re- 
member when my brother Bob learned 
Russian, that he might commend him- 
self to those set in authority over 
him, and how I studied the language 
at the same time, much to his amuse- 
ment. We spent six months at St. 
Petersburg, and nobody in Siberia 
ever worked harder. Well, now the 
laugh is on my side, for the War Office 
has not yet availed itself of Bob’s 
Russian-—indeed, I doubt if he re- 
members a word of it—whereas I 

The song was a great success, and 
Prince Petrovitch made the motor- 
driving count introduce him to us 
afterwards. It was that circum- 
stance that informed the audience 
what language I had sungin. Rustl- 
ings and whisperings all round the 
concert-room. He spoke in French, 
and complimented me on my 
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Russian accent. And when he found 
that I could actually speak Russian 
of a sort, he showed as much frank 
pleasure as an Italian organ-grinder 
does when you address him in his 
language. Mother has made friends 
with Madame Escarel, and hence- 
forth I suppose we shall see something 
of her party. The Prince usually 
spends his winters here and knows 
all the best people in Algiers ; and as 
the English Consul and Vice-Consul 
have already called upon us, there 
seems a certainty of more gaiety than 
I had expected or desired. But 
mother is beginning to scent battle, 
like the war-horse. She and her 
maid have spent the morning among 
her boxes. She told me that I must 
‘“‘ begin to dress.”” I wish I had her 
vitality and love of pleasure. 

I quite forget the American battle- 
ships. They are a little out-of-date 
as fighting machines, so the admiral 
tells me. He is stopping here, and 
his wife has joined him. They are 
people of great distinction and culture. 
It is a privilege to know them, and I 
have learned more of inner America 
during the last week than I knew 
at all until then. I rejoice to hear 
them speak hopefully of the friend- 
ship of the nations. Needless to say 
that the advent of handsome young 
sailors from their own country is a 
delight to the American girls here. 
These men, of course, dance the 
American step, and are in tremendous 
demand. The French soldiers will 
not be sorry to see the last of 
the foreign men-of-war. To-morrow 
there is to be a soirée on the flagship, 
and of course we go. 

The bell-music is deafening me to- 
day, where I write in the garden. 
It is the dominant note of open-air 
life in Algiers. Jingle, jingle, jingle, 
tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, day and night. 
Horse and mule and ass, and the 
teams of patient, soft-eyed oxen 


that come in from the country—all 
ring their ceaseless bells. Iam hourly 
reminded of the scene in “Le Juif 
Polonais,” when the frightened horses 
tear away after the murder. Jingle- 
jangle, jingle-jangle! now dancing, 
now laughing, now long-drawn and 
sad, now crisp and dry like cicadas, 
now wild and thrilling and sudden in 
the night-time. The bells and dust, 
and the noise of the electric trams, 
that groan and thunder down the hill 
to Algiers, are making my head ache, 
so I will stop for the present and go 
indoors. 


II. 


DEAR BEATRICE,—Last night mother 
gave a little dinner to the salt 
of the earth here. There were present 
Admiral Carl Hovey and his wife, 
Madame Escarel and her daughter, 
the British and American consuls, 
the Archbishop of Algiers—a very 
dear old man—and Prince Paul Petro- 
vitch. The table was my thought 
and rather pretty—Russian violets 
with Maréchal Niel roses ; the dinner 
had some little distinction. I made 
friends with the chef myself, and he 
produced a delicacy. or two familiar 
to me at St. Petersburg. There is a 
simple gratitude for and boyish de- 
light in these memories of home 
displayed by Prince Paul that is 
quite touching. He is as quick as 
lightning to appreciate subtleties. I 
wish Mademoiselle Rose was more 
subtle, for her own sake. She does 
not lack character, but she is selfish 
and rather exacting. After dinner 
the Biskra dancers gave us a private 
entertainment—the usual almeh con- 
tortions, not very well done, by ex- 
ceedingly ugly women. The Prince 
and I slipped out for a stroll before 
it was over, and we sat for a while 
in the hall and watched the people. 
He is a frank and ingenuous spirit. 
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He mourns deeply that Mademoiselle 
knows no Russian ; but I don’t think 
he mourns it as much as she does. 
She could be jealous. I have once 
seen her in a real towering passion. 
That was when a monkey, who lives 
in the garden, leaped the length of his 
chain and tore her dress in front. 
She would have beaten him to death, 
I think, but he jumped up his pole 
out of reach. 

She was with me alone at the time 
and used some rather strong language. 

“I ought to have told you,” I said. 
““I am so very sorry. The little 
wretch is a woman-hater.” 

“It was a frock that Paul specially 
loved,’ she answered. ‘“ Now it is 
ruined beyond possibility of repair.” 

“You can get some Arab haiks in 
Algiers,” I told her. ‘“‘ The very best 
are quite nice and the colours are 
such as you will admire. If you like, 
we will go down this afternoon to- 
gether and try and find something as 
near this pale lavender and white 
as can be.” 

But she shook her head and went 
into the hotel. She rides like a fairy, 
and I enjoy best to see her on horse- 
back. 

A few days ago we all went to the 
hills and climbed by dusty and steep 
ways to Bouzaréah—an ancient bury- 
ing ground and dwelling of Arabs on a 
high hill above the city. 

How you would have loved those 
baked hillsides, aglow with red and 
tawny earth. I wish I could de- 
scribe scenery, but I have no touch 
of it. The vines spread everywhere, 
like snakes crawling over the ground, 
and I longed to see their buds burst- 
ing to hide the naked, hot fields with 
green. Aloes and cactus and wild 
olive and other silvery things strewed 
the hills; and against them flamed 
out patches of flowers or cuddled the 
little huts of the people, all squalor 
and whitewash under delicate grey 


thatch or pink tiles. They perched 
about on steps and terraces; and 
round them the goats climbed and 
browsed, and below them—very far 
below, at the bottom of abrupt ravines 
and flowery hillsides—great beds of 
rustling dead reeds rose, and the 
eternal acacias flowered like a fire,and 
the red oranges splashed the orchards. 
Dust and bells—-bells—bells on the 
roads. Even up here the thin shrill 
music waxes and wanes, fills the ear 
to madness, then falls away and dies 
slowly, only to peal out again as a 
team suddenly rattles round the next 
sharp corner. It is everywhere—a 
maddening musical leaven to all 
other sounds and even sights. The 
voices of the people in the mart, the 
cry of the charioteer, or the muezzin 
uplifted in their gallery above the 
mosque, the din of the streets, the 
glory of these scenes among the hills, 
the sky itself, the sea outflung vast 
and blue, like shot silk (horrid simile !) 
—all these things, even to the eternal 
mountains, gleaming uplifted under 
their winter snow, like golden clouds, 
I shall sooner forget than the tin- 
tinnabulation that here throbs and 
throbs for ever upon the ear, as the 
hot air for ever throbs upon the eye, 
and the hot odours in the nostril. 

Our Prince has a very keen appre- 
ciation of detail, and he ranges from 
great things to small like a virtuoso. 
He loved that enormous outspread 
pageant above Bouzaréah. His eyes 
slowly and thoughtfully took in the 
sea and the sky and the distant snows. 
He nodded to himself and spoke under 
his breath. Then he gazed upon the 
inner hills—the dark and craggy 
Djurdjura, and then he looked over 
the plains, even to the slopes that 
we had climbed, and to the flower- 
strewn, shattered graves under our 
feet. Finally he smiled upon dark- 
eyed, dirty baby boys and girls, 
who pattered out like rabbits from 
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their burrow behind a great cactus 
hedge, and he gave them many 
half-francs, to their immense amaze- 
ment. I showed him how upon the 
fleshy aloes were cut or scratched 
many names of men and women. 
These giant plants endure for years, 
so that upon their foliage records, 
and dates of love-making long 
gone by still may be found. The 
idea delighted him. He read the 
names and verses, and presently, 
taking his knife, he carved his 
initials and those of Rose Escarel 
upon a leaf. He wrote in Russian. 

The sweet air blew upon our faces, 
the sun shone, and as we cantered 
slowly forward again, Prince Petro- 
vitch asked me a favour—to converse 
with his betrothed as often as possible 
in Russian. I agreed, and have 
honestly obeyed ; but she always slips 
into French. It is the language of 
millinery, as of diplomacy. She has 
no instinct for any other. Her sub- 
jects are few, and the Prince is not 
one of them—at any rate, when she 
converses with me. Once, however, 
she told me as a jest that he very 
much admired my dear parent. 

‘Your mother is the handsomest 
woman in the hotel, for all her years,” 
said Mademoiselle, smiling; ‘“‘ but 
you resemble her yourself in a way,” 
she added. 

The woman heartily dislikes me. 
These prejudices are so curious. 
Honestly, I find her bright and plea- 
sant. We hadaconcert recently, and 
the musical parson sang Herrick’s 
glorious ‘‘ To Anthea ” (who may com- 
mand him anything). I translated 
it into French for Prince Paul. From 
that time I date Mademoiselle’s aver- 
sion. By the way, Herrick does 
make such pretty French! The 
Prince immensely liked the song. 

Mother is really having “a good 
time.”’ She used the expression her- 
self yesterday, and blushed when 


she caught my critical eye upon 
her. 

“It is the Americans,” she said. 
*‘The atmosphere is American, and 
we have no phrase which takes the 
place of that most expressive one.” 

“* Come,” I answered sternly. “ Let 
us put on our ‘shorts’ and go for a 
walk!” 

But, of course, mother never walks. 

A day or two ago we drove together 
to see a very famous Moorish 
dwelling-house owned by English 
residents; and our two carriage 
horses had more bells upon their 
necks than usual. 

The ringing—ringing—ringing ! It 
is as though ten thousand fools with 
ten thousand baubles were dancing 
night and day down every street and 
stairs and causeway. I shall hear it 
for ever now. It has become a part 
of recollection. Let but a child’s 
toy tinkle so henceforth, and Algiers 
and its dust and din and cloud of 
memories will spring up for me, like 
the fairy city of a dream. 


IV. 


DEAR BEATRICE,-—I write in the 
garden—at the bottom of it, where 
the electric cars go groaning and 
grunting past and the tramways 
glitter silvery bright along the dusty 
road. It is hot and noisy down below 
me; even the avenue of poor gre- 
villea and pepper trees seems to 
droop under its dreadful load of dust, 
and the arums grow limp in the gar- 
den ; and the monkey lies like a dead 
thing spread out on the platform 
at the top of its pole asleep. His 
little stomach shines like silver in the 
sun. Far away a steamer comes 
creeping into Algiers. It leaves a pale 
road over the blue, and it brings me a 
letter from Beatrice, I hope. Half 
the hotel is still in bed, though the 
hour nears noon. There was a great 
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fancy-dress ball at the Hotel Splen- 
dide last night, and the St. Just sent 
fifty representatives. To-day those 
eternal bells ring as though they were 
red-hot, and the horses’ hoofs fall 
gently on the thick dust. Now and 
then automo- 
biles thud and 
pant up the hill. 
In them sit 
strange monsters 
in masks and 
goggles. The 
cars leave a reek 
of thick, horrid 
odour behind 
them, and are 
quickly gone in 
volumes of white 
dust. 

A great many 
things have hap- 
pened during the 
last fortnight— 
so many that you 
will forgive me 
for such a long 
silence. Where 
shall I begin ? 
Tramp — tramp 
—tramp!—a 
column of Zou- 
aves is passing. 
Its officer I danced 
with last night. He 
salutes me. How these 
men bow! A bow is 
a beautiful thing in France, 
but Englishmen cannot 
bow. I suppose it is a 
gesture foreign to the British 
character and _ instinct. 
Prince Petrovitch bows very 
perfectly. 

I have so much to think about, 
Beatrice, and such difficult thinking, 
too. Now, when I reflect, my in- 
tellect always jingles. It never works 
but to a measure, as of horses 
trotting. My brains dance, but 
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late. 

And this was going to be a diary— 
and literary ! 

Ten days ago we had a paper- 
chase. The Prince and I were hares. 
We enjoyed a pleasant-enough gallop, 
but were caught a mile from home by a 
young Englishman here--a Mr. Milroy, 
who brings his own horses. I think, 
however, we might have gone a little 
quicker, though the “barbs” are 
rather light for Prince Paul. Return- 
ing home, he rode between me and 
Mademoiselle, and he chanced to com- 
pliment me. How is it that a foreigner 
can become personal without offend- 

ing, while an Englishman 

cannot ? The Prince likened 

my eyes to the Mediterra- 
nean—a fair simile enough, 
I suppose — and 
then he spoke in 
general terms of 
the high colour 
of Englishwomen, 
and in particular 
terms of mine. 
He declared that 
colour lent ani- 
mation and char- 
acter. I ques- 
tioned this, and 
as Mademoiselle 
had ridden on 
after he began to 
talk to me, I 
praised her 
charms—her eyes 
especially. He 
nodded, and his 


““THE LITTLE WRETCH IS A WOMAN HATER.'” echo of admira- 


tion was so start- 
lingly faint that it might have been 
thrown back from the Atlas Moun- 
tains. He became moody during the 
ride home. It was the first time 
that I had seen him so. 
Next day his betrothed appeared 
most delicately rouged. It was well 


it has not been a joyful dance of 
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enough done, but it did not suit her. 
He observed it, unfortunately, and 
when I said, 

“* Mademoiselle Rose is more lovely 
than ever this morning,” he answered. 

“Yes ; our conversation of yester- 
day must have shocked her, I fear, 
for it has brought the colour to her 
cheek.” 

I fancy he spoke about it after- 
wards, and I much fear there was a 
quarrel. The Prince went away for 
some mouflon shooting two days after- 
wards, and only returned four days 
ago. He enjoyed good sport and his 
spirits are quite restored. 

Last week we all drove with French 
friends to a parade of the troops, 
and on Sunday went to the parade- 
ground again to see, some trotting 
races. 

The Prince and the Escarels are 
devout Catholics, so we have that 
additional bond. 

I think I pleased him once when we 
paced the terrace after dinner. He 
loves the nightly cold and you know 
that I don’t fear it. So sometimes he 
smokes a cigar under the palms when 
the great meal of the day is done, and 
often Mademoiselle and I and others 
accompany him. 

It was the lighthouse that I marked 
on Cape Matifou. This point hems 
in the bay of Algiers and between the 
town and the distant peninsula, little 
feluccas dance by day and catch the 
various more or less horrid Mediter- 
ranean fish for our table. By night 
the distant lamp gleams very beau- 
tifully. It is a white light, intense 
and pure ; and it flashes thrice, then 
disappears awhile, then flashes thrice 
again, and so through the night-time 
it blinks and guards the ships. 

To me there is a sort of connection 
between this watch-tower and my 
religion. I feel the triple glory that 
gleams to me over the sea on many a 
sleepless night is an image of the 


Trinity. The light flashes for the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost ; as the bell at “‘ Benedictus ” 
rings for them. 

I said this to the Prince, and he 
sighed and answered that it was such 
a thought as I might think. We were 
alone for the moment among the 
garden glades, and he sank into a 
silence, and presently, sitting down, 
flung away his cigar, put his hand 
over his forehead, and said that it was 
a difficult world, with not enough 
lighthouse lamps shining in it. 

“Tf the good God would guard our 
darkness as we guard the dark hours 
of our vessels!” he said. “I now— 
I, that all men envy and think a 
happy man—I tell you that it is a 
very difficult world, and there is no 
pardon for mistakes. And yet a 
man must be true to himself. What 
should a brave man do if he has made 
a profound error ? ” 

“It depends who suffers by it,” I 
answered. ‘‘If he alone suffers, let 
him bear it like a man; if his mis- 
take makes others suffer, then he 
must do what man may to atone.” 

He nodded. 

‘““There are errors beyond atone- 
ment,” he said; “yet what is 
more terrible than to persist in 
error ?”’ 

‘““Nothing. No brave man need 
do that,’ I answered. 

“Not if another’s fortunes are im- 
plicated ?” 

‘“‘T cannot speak as to particulars, 
Prince Petrovitch. One must not 
be asked for opinions without a clear 
issue is presented to express them 
upon.” 

He was silent. Then he said— 

“The irony of it lies in this for 
me—that I cannot ask you for your 
judgment, though I would rather 
have your judgment than that of any 
man or woman in the world.” 

‘““ You honour me far too greatly 
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when you say such a thing,” I an- 
swered him. 

He sighed again, and beat the 
ground restlessly with his feet. 

“Those bells will drive me mad,” 
he said, as a vehicle drove near us 
up tothe hotel. ‘ The infernal tink- 
ling begins to bore into my brain like 
needle-points.” 

I sympathised with him. 

“Yet one will miss it when one 
goes home,” I prophesied. 

*“One will miss much when one 
goes home,” he answered. 

Presently he lighted another cigar, 
smoked it for half a minute, and 
then flung it away like the last. 

“Who was it that said, ‘ Know 
thyself’ ?”’ he asked abruptly. ‘‘No 
living soul knows what he is capable 
of; not one of uscan say how high he 
might rise if God gave the oppor- 
tunity ; or how low he might fall 
if the Devil tempted.” 

“You are serious indeed to-night, 
and seriousness is to me like this 
clean air after the heat in the sadle-a- 
manger,” I answered. ‘“‘ What you 
say is very true. We cannot know 
ourselves, because we cannot try 
ourselves. A man or woman’s ex- 
periences are bounded by life, and 
they must be as few as that is short. 
The fullest life—what is it? And 
even the romance of life, such as it is, 
grows less with every generation. 
We are turned out of our cradles into 
a machine now. Soon there will be 
no individuality left.” 

“Why, in the name of my patron 
saint, have I betrothed myself to a 
woman who is a fool ?”’ he asked. 

The question burst out of him. I 
have never been so startled by any 
human utterance in my life. I rose 
to my feet, and so did he. 

“Let us go in,” he said. “ For- 
give me. Of course, I didn’t ask 
you that silly riddle. I was asking 
God in Heaven. And even if He 





could answer, it would not help me 
much.” 

As he spoke Mademoiselle Rose 
suddenly approached us out of the 
dark. She carried my cloak. 

** Your mother asked me to bring 
this,” she said. ‘‘ I doubted whether 
you would be cold, but she was sure 
of it, and since I wanted to walk in 
the garden too, I brought it with me.” 

We turned towards the hotel to- 
gether in silence. Then the girl ad- 
dressed me again. 

“Did you know that the patron 
saint of the Petrovitch family was 
Anthony? A queer saint for a 
patron, I think. But I never be- 
lieve that he withstood some of those 
famous temptations—do you ? There 
is no man or saint so strong but that 
he falls into some snare. And the 
Devil knows the right bait for every 
trap.” 

She was very excited and spoke 
loudly. She had too clearly over- 
heard us. Presently she laughed. 

‘** Now I have something to say to 
Paul,” she declared, ‘‘ but not in the 
garden. I hate the black cold there 
after dark. Come into the drawing- 
room. It is empty. You will par- 
don us, Miss Bertram ? ” 

She appeared to expand from her 
tiny stature into a figure of solemn 
and tragic force. She seemed to 
sweep him away with her. And 
still she laughed without ceasing. 

For two days I have not seen them. 
They are on a driving tour to the 
mountain gorges and waterfalls of 
Blidah. To-morrow they return. 

Oh, Beatrice, my life has only just 
begun! I have long thought that I 
knew so much, and had felt so much, 
and had understood so much. Yet 
it was all a phantom dance seen 
through a glass darkly. Now I am 
awake and tingling; and I love a 
man, and he loves me. 

(To be Concluded.) 
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BY LOUISE LANE 


I thought the sky was blue, but now 
1 know ‘twas grey ; 
For I have never seen a blue sky 


‘tll to-day ! 


I thought the flowers their wealth, 
Upon the air did waste ; 

But now I know their honeyed sweets 
Are mine to taste ! 











I thought that life was good enough 
And took my share ; 

But now I know its hidden joys 
Are past compare ! 


And once the world was old and 
I was ageing too— 

But that seems long ago — before 
I met with you! 
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A CASTLE IN THE AIR 


By L. ACKLAND 


Illustrated by W. Matthews 


E none of us liked the looks of 
\/ Melrose when he joined us, 
though as far as actual looks 

went, I don’t mean that he 

was so uncommonly ugly. In appear- 
ance he was tall and narrow. Every- 


thing about 





him was nar- Z \\ fo” 
row, his fore- Yih ig Mt), 
head,hiseyes, {(/// i] if 
hisshoulders, W// , mh //; 
his hands and . 


feet, were 
narrow, and 
his mind was 
thenarrowest 
thing of all. 
Now, we of 
the —th are 
a good sport- 
ing lot of 
fellows, 
though I 
suppose I 
shouldn’t 
crackmyown 
regiment up 
too much. 
Still, we are 
the right sort, 
and even the 
“stoniest” 
of us_ keeps 
some kind of 


the world knows, the worst snobs on 
earth. Melrose gave us extracts from 
the peerage as soon as he began to 
talk, which was pretty soon for the 
last-joined subaltern ; he did not in 
the least realise his position, and we 
soon saw it 
was our duty 
to give him a 
lesson. 

I never 
shall forget 
old Harry’s 
face when, 
after mess 
one night, our 
new beauty, 
dropping his 
eyeglass, 
said 

“By the 
way, Colonel, 
I believe we 
have some 
mutual 
friends — the 
Duke and 
Duchess _ of 
Whit ting- 
ham. I was 
staying at 
Whittingham 
for theirshoot 
last year; 














a four-legged 
beast, since 
our battalion 
came to Ire- 
land, and so we don’t appreciate sub- 
alterns who can’t ride and won’t try. 

Melrose was twenty-four, a Militia 
candidate, and he had, unfortunately 
for himself, done his trainings with 
the ——shire Militia, who are, as all 





“*WHEN I JOINED,’ RASPED THE MAJOR, ‘SU BALTERNS WERE NOT 
SEEN ON THE HEARTHRUG.’ 


Lord Hobory 
was there—”’ 

*“Humph!”’ 
said Harry, 
with a look in his eyes that some of 
us knew. 

** Yes,”’ went on Melrose, not at all 
abashed. ‘“‘ What a pretty woman 
Lady Aileen Campion is,” he laughed 
self-consciously. ‘She said she 
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wondered how I was going to put in 
the time in a place like this.” 

** You can learn one thing here, at 
least,’ said the Colonel, in his dry, 
short manner, “‘ and that is that we 
do not appreciate gilt-edged con- 
versation,” and he turned away, 
leaving Melrose rather astonished. 

He didn’t take long to recover, 
however, and went to the fireplace, 
where, leaning his back against the 
mantelpiece, he shut out the fire 
from Major Bowen. 

** When I joined,” rasped the Major, 
““subalterns were not seen on the 
hearth-rug,” and he glared at Mel- 
rose, who, lighting a cigarette said, 
quite calmly— 

““I suppose you joined in the 
summer.” : 

I really rather admired him for it, 
but that sort of thing doesn’t do. 
Still, a good answer is a good answer, 
whoever makes it. 

We got a hint to the effect that he 
was to learn manners, and to say, 
‘sir’ when he spoke to those in au- 
thority over him ; but we fought shy 
of giving him a court martial which 
would have been much the best cure 
for his complaint. Yet we weren’t 
on for getting three lines in the 
Gazette for the sake of a blighter like 
him, so we had to be content with as 
much “nasty chaff” as we could 
think of. 

It was Jamieson, commonly known 
as Jamie, who invented the plan of 
action, and we listened cheerfully 
that evening to the tales of high life 
with which Melrose favoured us. 

“The people about here are no 
class,” said Jamie, sympathetically. 
“There are only the Cahirdrinnies.” 

““Who are they?” said Melrose, 
pricking up his ears, “‘ I don’t seem 
to know the name.” And as we had 
publicly burnt his Debrett, he had 
no way of looking up these scions of 
nobility. 


“Oh, you don’t know the Cahir- 
drinnies ?”” said Jamie, with evident 
surprise. ‘‘ Why, they are the lineal 
descendants of Brian Boroo.” 

“By Jove!” said Melrose, “I 
wonder I never met them in town.” 

“It’s quite surprising,” said Jamie, 
“for they are the ‘best people’ 
in these parts, and have no end of a 
smart place five miles away from 
here. It’s called Cahirdrinny Castle. 
You really ought to go and shoot a 
pasteboard, Snobby.” For that was 
the name we had dubbed our new 
subaltern. He had been very sick 
about it at first, but he grew calm 
in three days’ time. It was one of 
his favourite boasts that those of 
his order never showed surprise or 
annoyance. He did not always follow 
his creed in this, but took our on- 
slaughts with his eyeglass well screwed 
in, and a kind of superior sneering 
manner which did not tend to make 
him more popular. 

“It would be a comfort to meet 
someone in one own’s set,” he said. 
“In this heathenish country there 
really is no one to know.” 

I thought that Derrick, who has 
just got engaged to the parson’s 
daughter at Kilomally, would have 
gone for him, but, fortunately, or 
unfortunately, as the case may be, 
Jamie quickly took up his parable. 

“The Cahirdrinnies never called 
on the regiment. They don’t think 
us sufficiently smart. In fact, I be- 
lieve that Lady Cahirdrinny says 
there are no soldiers except the 
the Household Brigade.” 

We looked admiringly at Jamie ; 
he was coming out in a new light, and 
Melrose was pensive for the moment. 
We knew he was wondering how he 
could get introduced to the exclusive 
lady. 

‘** But, buck up, Snobby,” went on 
Jamieson, “ if she catches sight of you 
she will certainly ask you to call 
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“HE MARRIED LADY GWENDOLYN,’ SAID 


Your blue blood is so self-evident that 
she can’t mistake you for an ordinary 
foot-slogger.”’ 

Next day Melrose fairly walked on 
air, and we listened with most re- 
spectful surprise as he told us that he 
had received an invitation from Lord 
and Lady Cahirdrinny to dine at 
Cahirdrinny Castle that very evening. 

** They ask me to excuse such short 
notice,” he said, “but that I am 
not exactly a_ stranger,” here he 
beamed with complacency, “as my 
friend, Lord Wintermore had often 
spoken of me, and the Duchess of 
Whittingham actually tookthe trouble 
to write to them about me. Know- 
ing, as I do, what a busy woman the 
dear Duchess is, I thoroughly appre- 
ciate the compliment, and I feel as 
if I were not the——” 

“Ordinary orderly hound,” in- 
terrupted Felsted. ‘‘ You are right, 
Snobby. You’re a knock-out. Give 
her ladyship my best love, will you ? ” 
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JAMIE, WITH THE AIR OF ONE WHO KNOWS.” 


Melrose put on his most glassy 
smile, and seemed to grow narrower 
as one looked at him. 

“She might not—ah—know—who 
the—ah—message came from,” he 
said, with sarcastic emphasis. 

“Quite probably,” laughed Fels- 
ted, ““any more than I know who 
the mischief she is.”” A warning look 
from Jamie made him curb his 
tongue. ‘“‘ How do I know that old 
Cahirdrinny didn’t marry his cook ? ” 
he said hastily. 

“He married Lady Gwendolyn 
Glanworth,” said Jamie, with the 
air of one who knows. “She is quite 
as high as he is.” 

“They are both quite gamey,” 
said Derrick, ‘‘ and I’m infernally glad 
I’m not dining there.” 

“I’m told,’ supplemented Little 
Knox, “ that they have a dozen black 
footmen, and the plate is gold.” 

Snobby seemed hardly able to 
condescend to walk, after this de- 
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scription of all these glories, and once 
his first burst of conversation was 
over, we noticed that he avoided us. 

*“Wasn’t speaking to the poor,” 
as Little Knox put it, and it was 
apparent that the grandeur of the 
situation was causing him to swell 
visibly. 

I went into his room on some pre- 
text before he started. 
There he stood, ad- 
miring himself, in a 
white waistcoat, with 
jewelled buttons, im- 
maculately-cut clothes, 
thin narrow shoes and 
a head so sleek that 
you could nearly see 
your face in it. His 
little rat-tail moustache - 
was curled up, and the 
simper he wore was 
enough to excuse man- 
slaughter. 

“I wonder if Lady 
Aileen will be there,” 
he said. “She’s a 
little duck, if you like. 
Not one of your hard- 
faced, hard-riding Irish 
viragoes with heavy 
brogue and big feet, 
but a really charming 
girl, who is made to be 
looked at.” 

I thought several 
things, but I said I 
did hear someone say 
there was a nice girl 
staying at Cahirdrinny. 

“TI expect; it was 
through her I got my 
invitation,’ said Snobby, looking 
unutterable things at himself in his 
mirror. 

““ Perhaps so,” I answered shortly, 
for my fingers were itching to duck 
him in his own bath. 

He put on a light overcoat. “ Mer- 
cifully, it’s not a cold night,” he said. 





“* BUT THEN YOU FELLOWS WILL TAKE UP 
WITH THE SECOND-RATE CROWD.” 





THE IDLER 


“T had thought of going in one of 
those dreadful ‘ inside cars’ but old 
Bowen, who was passing O’Connel’s 
Hotel, heard me asking for one, and 
hang me, if he didn’t stop and say it 
was a disgrace to the regiment and he 
asked me if I was under the im- 
pression that I was still at the girls’ 
school, where I had been let loose 

from lately, and he 
finished up by saying : 
‘You are a contemp- 
tible, mean creature.’ 
So I had to order an 
‘outside,’ which it is 
ten to one I shall fall 
off going round one 
of those hateful Irish 
corners. What a place 
to be in, where the 
savages actually don’t 
know what a hansom 
is.” 

“Nor what a han- 
som does,” I said, 
finishing the proverb. 
‘“* But you’d better look 

* sharp, Snobby, for I 
hear, on the best autho- 
rity, that Lord Cahir- 
drinny beheads his 
guests if they are late.” 

“It is a pity he only 
invited me,” said 
Snobby, vaingloriously. 
* But then you fellows 
will take up with the 
second-rate crowd, and 

. naturally the really nice 

people give you the 
go-by.”’ 

“We aren’t all like 
you, Melrose,” I said, adding, as he 
hurried down the draughty stone 
staircase “‘ for which, thank God.” 

** Ts it know the way to Lord Cahir- 
drinny’s place beyand ? ” I heard the 
jarvey say. “Oh, shure, ’tis glad 
I am to have the chanst to dhrive 
you to the Castle, my lord.” 
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Melrose clambered on the off side, 
and the driver, muffled to the eyes in 
his coat, clucked loudly to his horse, 
and started by nearly knocking off 
the step against the barrack gates. 

“Take care, you stupid owl 
called Snobby, clutching the driver’s 
seat. “‘ You nearly had me into 
the mud.” 

“Shure ’tis well I remember 
dhriving the Juke to the Hill beyand,”’ 
said the jarvey, who seemed of a 
loquacious turn of mind. “ Didn’t 
my lord ask all the quality from the 
country to a grand ball he gave for 
the Juke, he being here to inspect, 
and wasn’t it meself as druv him ? 
Well, not a bit of him could find the 
shtep whin he was coming home, and 
it grey dawn. 

“«Tt’s fine liquor they give yez 
up there,’ ses he. ‘ Heth Mick, and 
I’m not sure, there aren’t compinsa- 
tions for being a Juke. The docther 
towld me dhrink wather,’ ses he, 
and with that he rolls off the car. Oh, 
there’s no mistake, but Lord Cahir- 
drinny has the fine place of it, and 
grand company.” 

“Do they shoot much?” in- 
quired Snobby with interest, for he 
pretended he was keen on shooting. 

“Ts it shoot, bedad. Shure wasn’t 
the Prince himself here with a shtick 
in wan hand and a roifle in the other, 
shooting at the rooks, and enjoying 
himself.” 

** But that is absurd, on the face 
of it,” said Snobby crossly. “For I 
know that the Prince was not in 
Ireland at all; he happened to be 
staying with my particular friend, 
Lord Newsbury.” 

The jarvey chuckled. “Shure, 
an’ I had it from her ladyship’s 
French maid, who can’t spake English, 
so how would she be telling me lies ? ” 

“Is her ladyship young and 
pretty ?”’ inquired Snobby. 

** She’s a wondher,” said the jarvey. 


'?? 


““In what way ?” said Snobby. 

“* Oh, in every way,” and there was 
silence, for the jarvey was thinking 
hard. Presently he burst forth 
again. 

‘“‘She’s the model of a real lady. 
If it weren’t that I had seen her 
meself skipping with a skipping-rope, 
I’d never believe it wasn’t of marble 
she was made.” 

“* Skipping ? ”’ said Snobby. 
where ? ” 

“In the grand baronyial hall. 
Shure it was after a spell of wet, so 
the crather might be excused.” 

Snobby was silent, evidently won- 
dering how much he might believe. 

** Aren’t we near the place?” he 
said, “‘or how many more of these 
pestilential Irish miles are we obliged 
to cover?” 

“Well, my lord,” said the jarvey 
apologetically. ‘“‘ There is a thrifle 
of information I may as well give you 
now. We aren’t above a few yards 
from the gates, but beyand thim gates 
no hired carriage is allowed to go, by 
reason that they sinds to the South 
of France to import grand white 
pebbles to put in the place of the 
ordinary gravel as is used by the com- 
monality. Shure, *tis well known 
that my lord would be apt to murdher 
a man for making less than a wheel- 
mark on thedhrive. So, your honour, 
though its sorry I am to say it, you 
will have to shtep down and walk to 
the great house on your two feet. 
It’s a pity I can’t take ye the whole 
way, but I have to rimimber that I’ve 
a wife an’ tin children to support, 
and I know well I’d suffer for it if I 
insulted my lord’s gravel with a 
jarvey car.” 

He pulled up at what looked in the 
darkness like the large piers of a gate, 
which was apparently wide open. 
Making up his mind to the inevitable, 
Melrose stepped into the mud, and 
telling the driver to call for him at 
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eleven o’clock, he took his way into 
the darkness. 

As soon as he had vanished beyond 
the lights of the car-lamps, the jarvey 
turned and drove off, laughing in a 
way that seemed calculated to do him 
injury ; and when Jamie, whom the 
reader will doubtless have recog- 
nised, arrived where we were gathered 
waiting for him, he was still laughing, 
and told us the story of his drive, 
which none of us will forget. 

It was Derrick, who had just come 
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in from the Rectory, and was in 
sentimental mood, who said, “ Poor 
beggar! I’msorryforhim. It must 
be cold at Cahirdrinny ruin, and no 
dinner to warm him. He'll have a 
word or two to say to us in the morn- 
ing.” 

But on the morrow no Snobby ap- 
peared: he was ill, he said, and applied 
for leave, getting which, and before 
the time expired, he effected an 
exchange into another regiment, which 
is not exactly the Household Cavalry. 
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IRELAND’S ANCIENT ABBEYS 


THE RUINED MONASTERIES OF NORTH MAyo 


By LADY ONSLOW (OF HENGAR) 


N the “Annals of the Four 
| Masters,” which is a _ chrono- 
logical history of events in 
Ireland from very early times 
to the year 1616, amid records of in- 
* cessant fighting, murders, pillage and 
devastation, one comes, here and 
there, gn such an entry as this: 
“O’Reilly, lord of Brefney, resigned 
it to God and took holy orders.” 
Little wonder indeed that in those 
turbulent and lawless times men were 
often glad to turn their backs on a 
world of bloodshed and rapine and 
to hand over themselves,- their souls 
and possessions, to a Church that 
offered them peace in this world and 
Paradise in the next. Thus more 
than one of the warrior Kings of 
Connaught, after very stormy, not 
to say brutal, lives, retired as Fran- 
ciscan monks at the celebrated Abbey 
of Moyne, to spend the rest of their 
days in repenting their misdeeds. 
Even now we sometimes speak of 
disturbed Ireland, but in these days 


of calm security we can scarcely 
imagine the state of affairs in the 
fifteenth century, when the monastery 
of Moyne was founded. Every petty 
territorial lord,or tribal chieftain, kept 
in his service as large a body of armed 
retainers as he could maintain, then 
called kerns, or galloglasses, foot 
soldiers armed with iron helmets and 
coats of mail studded with iron nails 
and rings, wearing long swords by 
their sides, and carrying in their right 
hands broad battle-axes, a_ single 
blow from which would cleave the 
skull of a warrior through his helmet. 
The profession and sole occupation of 
these men and their leaders was fight- 
ing; furious and incessant warfare 
against all the other chieftains. They 
constantly invaded each other’s terri- 
tory, slaying the inhabitants, burn- 
ing houses, destroying or carrying 
away cattle and goods, leaving death 
and devastation in their track. One 
year, perhaps by good luck or 
superior numbers, the King of 
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CLOISTERS, MOYNE ABBEY. 


Connaught was the victor, but sooner 
or later he was in turn surprised by 
the Tyronians from the north, or 
the men of Munster from the south. 
Such vicissitudes were looked upon 
sans rancune as the fortune of war, 
but the real hatred of all parties 
was reserved for the English, who 
indiscriminately invaded the whole 
country, and were wise enough to 
build fortified castles in strong posi- 
tions, wherein were disposed gar- 


risons to hold what the raiders had 
won. 

The Irish magnates, owing to per- 
petual warfare, seem to have had 
little time or inclination to build 
castles for themselves. The churches 
and monasteries were founded at the 
instigation of the clergy, as we read 
in the ‘“‘ Four Masters,’ under the 
date 1460: “Monastery of Moyne 
in Tyrawley founded by MacWilliam 
Burke, at the request of Nehemiah 
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O’Donoghoe (the first provincial vicar 
in Ireland of the observantine order 
of St. Francis).” 

This beautiful abbey, therefore, 
boasts no very great antiquity, not 
dating back so far as many an English 
village church still in constant use. 
But while its prosperity lasted (some- 
thing over a century), Moyne was 
the great centre of learning in the dis- 
trict, possessing, as a provincial col- 
lege for aspirants to the Franciscan 
order, a valuable library. In its 
prime the establishment never num- 
bered less than fifty friars, including 
priests, professors and lay brothers. 

A quaint story is told of the monks 
in their palmy days, when the repu- 
tation of Moyne, as a repository of 
learning, had spread far and wide. 
Another kindred monastery and col- 
lege in some other part of Ireland 
felt anxious to test the learning of 
the Moyne professors, and with this 
object sent thither a deputation to 
find out for themselves whether all 
the erudition they heard of was as 
great as report said. The monks of 
Moyne, when they heard of this de- 
putation, felt very uneasy, knowing 
well how great were the acquirements 
of many of their order, nor did they 
wish to be put to shame, perhaps, in 
their own abbey. Finally, they con- 
sidered this was a case for a display of 
craft rather than learning. So, dress- 
ing up two of their cleverest students 
like women, they set them to work 
in the fields near the road by which 
the deputation must travel. As the 
learned friars progressed on their way, 
seeing a woman working near the 
highway, they, after the usual kindly 
blessing, demanded how far they were 
from Moyne, and were answered in 
the most fluent and classic Latin. 
The travellers were very much as- 
tonished, but trudged on some miles 
further and again greeted a peasant 
woman, and asked some trivial ques- 


tion. This time the answer came in 
Hebrew, which was too much for the 
inquirers, who exclaimed, “If the 
very poorest of the peasants are here 
educated in this manner, what must 
be the learning of our brethren at 
Moyne ? Let us go home before we 
show our ignorance.” And so they 
turned away, and the fraternity at 
Moyne never had their attainments 
put to the proof after all. 

In all the fair land of Erin there is 
no more convenient and beautiful 
site for a dwelling than that elected 
by the eminent Franciscan for Moyne 
Abbey. Sheltered from the roughest 
winds on three sides by gently swell- 
ing hills, like Byron’s Newstead— 

“It lies, perhaps a little low, 
Because the monks preferred 
a hill behind 
To shelter their devotions 
from the wind.” 

Moyne looks down on the tidal 
waters of the Moy estuary and across 
their expanse to the picturesque 
sand dunes of Bartree Island, with 
the open sea beyond, where Atlantic 
billows fret and fume eternally. 
Further still, spread out like a map, 
is the fertile barony of Tireragh in 
the county of Sligo, bounded by 
ranges of blue mountains, those of 
Sligo and Donegal ; truly a beautiful 
view and one most satisfying to the 
eye. 

The charm of a fair prospect was 
by no means the only advantage 
enjoyed by this sheltered vale; the 
land is some of the best in Mayo, and 
the monks cultivated a most pro- 
ductive garden; a clear brook supplied 
fish-ponds, to keep their fish ready 
for fast days, as well as water-power 
for their mills. The river Moy teemed 
with the best of salmon and trout, 
and excellent oysters fattened in the 
estuary. 

It is usually stated that the river 
Moy flows past the Abbey of Moyne, 
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but such a statement is not quite 
accurate, as the reach of water close 
by is altogether salt and tidal, the 
fresh waters of the Moy finding their 
way into the sea on the other side 
of Bartree Island. An ancient legend 
tells that it was not always so, that 
once the river ran past the abbey 
walls. But some ill-feeling as to 
rights of fishing having sprung up 
between the monks and their brethren 
of Rosserk (another abbey some miles 
further up the river), they of Rosserk 
vowed they would take the Moy 
away from the grasping friars of 
Moyne, and straightway proceeded to 
cut a passage through the long wall 
of sand-hills, thus diverting the course 
of the river which ever since has de- 
serted Moyne. So these too arro- 
gant fishermen were deprived of their 
piscatorial rights. 

But evil days were coming, both 
for Moyne and Rosserk, losses greater 
even than the loss of their river. 
They did not escape the common fate 
of the many suppressed monasteries 
in both England and Ireland in the 
sixteenth century. 

In 1577 we find Moyne garrisoned 
by English soldiers, who showed little 
reverence for the sacred building, 
slaying one of the priests within the 
church on a charge of conspiracy. 
A year later it was again plundered 
by the hated Saxon, and finally,. in 
1595, a grant of the abbey and all its 
appurtenances was given to one 
Edmond Barret, a member of the 
great clan of Barrets, once people of 
importance in the district. Eleven 
years later Moyne was still inhabited 
by monks, six poor Franciscan friars, 
who were permitted to live there on 
sufferance, and to use the church 
and a few cells on payment of a rent 
to the owner, a widow, no doubt the 
relict of the Edmond Barret afore- 
said. And that appears to be the last 
of the abbey’s ecclesiastical history ; 


henceforward it stood, a splendid, 
though ruined, example of Irish 
architecture, a fragment of Irish his- 
tory, and to utter ruin it would have 
gone had it not been for the excellent 
preservation and restoration wrought 
here, and at Rosserk, by the Board of 
Works, some thirty years ago. Every 
stone was, as far as possible, replaced 
in its original position, the elegant 
tracery of the windows repaired, and 
the walls and tower made good; to 
remain, it is hoped, for many a cen- 
tury more, a splendid though pathetic 
memorial of those who built it, and 
those who lived and worshipped 
therein. 

For some reason, perhaps because 
it was rather overshadowed by the 
fame of its bigger neighbour at Moyne, 
it is by no means easy to find any 
records of the history of Rosserk 
Abbey. Almost more graceful in 
form, though smaller in size, this 
lovely church and monastery could 
well compare with the more cele- 
brated collegiate church so near. 

Only three miles of land and water 
separate the two abbeys. Their archi- 
tecture is very similar, and it is 
supposed that Rosserk is sixty years 
the senior. That it is the older is 
implied by the fact that when the work 
of restoration was undertaken in 
both places, a few stones belonging to 
Rosserk were found at Moyne. The 
latter is built of grey oolitic lime- 
stone, such as is still quarried in the 
district, and locally termed “‘ Moyne 
stone,” but Rosserk’s is of a closer 
and ..bluer texture. 

The following mention of Rosserk 
is written in “ The Book of the Hy 
Fiachrach by MacFirbis.” :—“ It is 
so called from Searc, the daughter of 
Carberry, the son of Awley, who 
blessed the village and the Ros (wood 
or promontory), which is at the mouth 
of the river Moy.” Here the virgin 
saint, Searc, or Searca, is supposed 
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to have dwelt, in a cell or oratory, 
of which, however, no traces remain. 
The building now in existence and 
so well preserved by the patriotism 
and good taste of modern times, was 
founded in 1400 by the Joyces, a 
clan who originally came from Wales 
and possessed themselves of large 
territories in this part of Ireland; 
they were particularly noted for 


style. The accompanying photo- 
graphs, however, give a better idea of 
the architecture of both abbeys than 
any words could accomplish, that of 
Rosserk showing well the fine east 
window, specialiy worthy of admira- 
tion. 

Rosserk Abbey, no doubt, was de- 
spoiled and dispossessed about the 
same time as Moyne, and this abbey 











ROSSERK ABBEY. 


their gigantic stature, and must have 
been Celtic “sons of Anak.” Both 
Rosserk and Moyne exhibit the square 
bell-tower that is characteristic of 
Irish Franciscan churches, which, 
springing as it does from graceful 
arches spanning the nave, has a very 
charming effect. Some of the sturdy 
pillars and wide round arches in 
Moyne are reminiscent of the Norman 





was roofless and in ruins in 1608, 
Rosserk stands in land. as fertile 
and looks on a prospect which, if not 
so extensive, is quite as fair and 
peaceful as that of Moyne. A very 
pleasant day may be spent in ex- 
amining this specimen of the archi- 
tectural skill and practical piety 
of those who once ruled Ireland, as 
well as in enjoying the delicious air 
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and charming scenery afforded by the 
noble river and its picturesque sur- 
roundings. 

Of the third abbey pictured in these 
photographs that of Raffran, or, more 
correctly, Rathfran, only a fragment 
remains. It, unlike Moyne and Ros- 
serk, was the dwelling of Dominican 
friars, and is considerably older than 
either of the other buildings, being 
founded in 1274 by the Dexters, a 


abbey to form the fairest of pictures. 
One can well believe that the old 
Dominicans may have said with 
King David, “ Yea, I have a goodly 
heritage.” 

This position of northern Con- 
naught has always enjoyed a pious 
reputation. Even in pagan days the 
inhabitants must have been a reli- 
gious race. They have left abiding 
evidence of the fact in the famous 




















MOYNE ABBEY. 


family that afterwards took the name 
of Jordan. Rathfran is three miles 
from Killala, and its founders under- 
stood the art of selecting fine sites 
quite as well as the builders of Moyne 
and Rosserk. It is charmingly placed 
in a sheltered vale on the shore of 
the little river of Rathfran, and at 
high tide the bright waters and green 
pastures combine with the ruined 


round-tower of Killala, one of the 
finest and most perfect in all Ireland. 
That is, if one accepts the theory that 
these incomprehensible towers were 
built in honour of Baal, or some other 
heathen deity, which is, after all, 
quite as, if not more, probable, than 
most of the guesses at this never-to- 
be-solved archzological problem. 
Coming to Christian times, St. 
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Patrick spent seven years in Con- 
naught, and he it was who founded 
the see of Cill Alaithe, or, as Angli- 
cised, Killala, which lasted for twelve 
centuries. The great missionary had 
a dream, which made a lasting im- 
pression on his mind, of a forest in 
Ireland, and he felt impelled to go 
there. Afterwards he recognised in 
the forest of Fachuth, in North Mayo, 
the scene of his vision. Here he con- 
verted the king of the territory, Enda 
Crem, and his seven sons, besides 
twelve hundred other converts. At 
Croagh Patrick, one of the highest 
mountains in Mayo, it is believed the 
saint performed many miracles, where- 
fore its ascent is a most highly con- 
sidered pilgrimage, even in these 
days. 


In early Christian times there was 
in Mayo a very celebrated college 
called Magh eo na Saxon, or Mayo of 
the Saxons. Thither resorted learned 
men and students from many lands. 
Alfred, king of Northumbria, in the 
seventh century, is said to have been 
educated here, and also, two hundred 
years later, the greater Alfred, king 
of all England. The Northumbrian 
monarch left on record his impres- 
sions of Connaught thus— 


‘TI found in Conacht famed for 
justice, 
Affluence, milk in abundance, 
Hospitality, lasting vigour, 
fame, 
In this territory of Cruachan 
of heroes.” 


A REVERIE—ST. PAUL’S 


BY LOUISE LANE 


Here droops the pride of pomp. 


Within these walls 


¢ The past is rich, the world's voice feebly calls. 
Surrounded by this hallowed, sacred dust 
Swift die all dreams of avarice and lust, 
The vain pursuit of lucury and ease, 
The stooping low for gain, on servile knees. 
These lived as man to man, their deeds were just, 
These lived as man to God, in child-like trust. 
Their stalwart hold on duty led to fame ; 
Their simple faith in God made England's name ; 
And if this heritage we'd keep, then we 
Must first return to their simplicity. 


* * 


* x 


Beneath the silent splendour of the dome 


These thoughts, ke pigeons, circled and came home. 
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THE CAJOLERY OF MAN 


By MARION WARD 


Illustrated by C. H. Stafford 


peaceful. The great old chestnut 

tree cast a_ cool, refreshing 

shade, and the liquid notes of 
its feathered denizens filled the air. 
Aunt Cynthia sat with a slight smile 
on her placid old countenance, knit- 
ting busily with the interminable 
grey and pink wool. Barbara let her 
book lie idly in her lap, and gazed 
rather wistfully on the sunny land- 
scape. 

“‘T wonder ’’— she broke the silence 
suddenly—‘‘ I wonder what Tom is 
doing now ?” 

Aunt Cynthia stopped smiling. She 
knitted fast and in silence. 

Barbara stole a quick glance at her. 

“TI may talk about my own 
brother!” she expostulated re- 
belliously. 

The aunt’s lips were compressed. 

‘“* My dear, I would rather you did 
not,” she remarked gently. 

Barbara pushed up her hair im- 
patiently. “‘Oh, dear,” she sighed 
audibly. 

Aunt Cynthia glanced at the pretty, 
disconsolate face. “‘I am_ sorry, 
dear,” she murmured apologetically, 
“but you know my views.” 

** But Tom isn’t wicked or horrid !” 
argued the girl. 

The aunt regarded her with re- 
proach. ‘All men,” she reminded 
her, setting her soft lips grimly, “ are 
snares and delusions.” 

“Not all?” begged Barbara. 

“Yes, all,” maintained the aunt 
firmly. ‘‘ They are snares and de- 
lusions, and a bitterness of the spirit. 
There is not a man living but makes 
some poor woman, or women, miser- 
able or unhappy.” 


|’ was very still and sunny and 


Barbara sighed.. “J haven’t got 
a man to make me unhappy,” she 
remarked rather mournfully. — 

“T hope you are truly grateful for 
that mercy,” said Aunt Cynthia, 
solemnly. 

“* Y—yes,”’ assented Barbara rather 
doubtfully. 

“Yes,” continued the little spin- 
ster proudly, “‘ you are safe here with 
me from the wicked wiles of man as 
though you were immersed in the 
depths of a cloister. That was why, 
when it was arranged that you should 
come to me after the completion of 
your education, I stipulated that 
even Mr. Tom should not come here 
to visit you. We want no disturb- 
ing element of Man in our snug little 
retreat.” 

Barbara sighed again. “ But, 
aunt,” she suggested slowly, “‘ how 
am I to understand and guard against 
their wicked wiles if I never have any 
experience of them ?”’ 

The aunt compressed her lips again. 
“TI will guard you,” she replied 
firmly. A shadow fell over her faded 
old face and her eyes grew sad and 
reminiscent. ‘“‘ Thirty years ago,”’ she 
mused, “thirty years since I vowed, 
with God’s help, never to see or speak 
to living man again as long as I had 
life. And I have kept my vow. 
From that day to this,” triumphantly, 
“not a male being have I set eyes 
on.” 

They returned to their respective 
knitting and book again, and for a 
little while silence reigned. 

They were seated on a grassy, 
tree-shaded terrace that sloped steeply 
down to a stone wall at the bottom, 
beyond which was a drop of some 
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feet to the high road without. From 
where they sat that same road 
was plainly visible for a long dis- 
tance, a white and winding ribbon 
now flooded with yellow sunshine, 
and then retreating into grateful 
shade, till skirting a dense wood on 
its right it took a sudden turn and 
disappeared behind it. 

Barbara gazed rather forlornly up 
the sunny road. She felt lonely, and 
just a little aggrieved. She was very 
fond of Aunt Cynthia, and possessed 
a happy, contented disposition, but 
sometimes, especially on a brilliant 
afternoon such as this, she could not 
help feeling that it was hard she 
should be doomed to spend such*a 
solitary, dull and monotonous life 
just because of the dim and distant 
love troubles of an eccentric aunt. 
She thought of all her schoolfellows, 
and wondered, enviously, what they 
were doing—longing with a desperate 


longing for one of them—any one, 
it did not matter which—to have a 


chat with. She pictured them at 
garden and tennis parties, picnicing 
up the Thames, on the sea; and 
here was she doomed to pass the 
rest of her existence in solitary con- 
finement with not a soul to talk to but 
her aunt, the village tradespeople, 
and some one or two frumpish 
gossips who occasionally paid them 
visits. 

She sighed from the very depths of 
her heart in self-pity. Of course, if 
men were so unprincipled and wicked 
as her aunt portrayed, she would not 
have anything to do with them ; but 
surely it would only be right to let 
her know one or two to find out their 
iniquity for herself so that she might 
despise them properly ? 

Her thoughts broke off suddenly. 
The black speck she had absently 
been watching crawling along the 
whiteness of the road was drawing 
rapidly nearer, and _ before her 
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astonished resolved _ itself 
into 

** Aunt!’ she exclaimed suddenly, 
in tragic accents, “‘here comes a 
MAN.” 

The pink ball of wool leapt into the 
air, and danced rakishly away over 
the lawn. ‘‘ Where?” cried Aunt 
Cynthia with agitation. “‘ Which 
way ?”’ and she shut her eyes tightly. 

“Coming down the High Road— 
this way,” enlarged Barbara ex- 
citedly. 

“We had better go in,” said the 
aunt hurriedly, gathering together 
her wools. 

Barbara set her pretty lips mu- 
tinously. “I shall stay here,’ she 
announced firmly. 

“Barbara!” the shut lids were 
turned on her in shocked amazement. 

She coloured a little, then laughed. 
**T want to see what he is like,”’ she 
protested frankly. “A stranger is 
such an event here. Do sit down, 
aunt, and go on knitting ; he is sure 
to go straight by without seeing us ; 
besides, you needn’t look at him.” 

“* Barbara, I command you to come 
into the house,” said her aunt sternly. 
“I am hurt and surprised at your 
conduct this afternoon. After all 
my teaching, too——”’ 

Barbara sat absolutely still. ‘* He’s 
getting quite close now,” she re- 
marked cheerfully. ‘“‘ He’s looking 
straight up at us——”’ 

The valiant defender of her girlish 
inexperience turned and flied incon- 
tinently. Barbara sat upright and 
gazed gravely into a pair of honest 
grey eyes set in a plain tanned face. 
She could see also a pair of broad 
shoulders clad in Norfolk tweed. 
The wall was fairly high, and of most 
pedestrians showed no more than a 
hat above it; therefore the stranger 
was more than commonly tall. 

“I beg your pardon,” he tendered 
apologetically, “‘but—can you tell 
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me if this is a house named ‘Se- 
clusion ’! ” 

Barbara wondered why he essayed 
the impossible in trying to part such 
rough hair in the middle. 

** It is,’ she replied gravely. 

““Oh—thank you,” he said, then 
he looked up the road, and he looked 
down the road before his glance rested 
perplexedly upon her face. “I am 
Garth Melville,” he announced ten- 
tatively. 

She elevated her pretty brows. 

** Miss Silverton’s nephew,” he ex- 
plained. He waved a comprehensive 
hand up and down the blank length 
of wall. 

“Is there no entrance to ‘ Seclu- 
sion’ ?”’ he inquired. 

“Not for men,” replied Barbara 
soberly. 

A sudden smile irradiated the sun- 
burned face. ‘“‘ That isn’t all true ? ” 
he protested incredulously. 

She nodded solemnly. “ Perfectly 
true.” 

“But my aunt—— If you told 
her——”’ he paused, plainly at a loss. 

“I did tell her,’’ she murmured. 
She waved one hand in the direction 
of the house at the top of the green 
slope. ‘ There she is,” she finished 
apologetically. He was just in time 
to see the last of a grey skirt dis- 
appearing round the door-lintel. Then 
his eyes came back to the girl’s 
grave eyes. He struggled to subdue 
his amusement. 

** May I come up where you are ? ” 
he asked, boyishly. 

But he did not wait for her uncer- 
tain permission. Placing both hands 
on the rough top of the wall, he 
vaulted lightly up, swinging his legs 
over so that his feet rested on the 
sacred sward of ‘ Seclusion.” 

Barbara noted with satisfaction 
that the man was clad in faultless 
fashion. It did not enter her head 
to be self-conscious or ill at ease, 
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She was young, and her manners 
were those of a self-possessed child. 
There was something direct and 
child-like in her gaze, too, that the 
man evidently found interesting. 

“*T don’t bite,” he said suddenly. 

Barbara flushed scarlet, becoming 
conscious of her age and rudeness. 
“I beg your pardon,” she said with 
the air of a small queen. She rose 
hastily. ‘“ I-will see if aunt——”’ 

“She must,” he maintained un- 
convinced. 

Barbara shook her head. 
afraid not—I am sure not.” 

The corners of his mouth went 
down. ‘Is she—is my aunt mad?” 
he suggested, with bated breath. 

Barbara drew herself up. “ Cer- 
tainly not,” she replied stiffly. ‘‘ Aunt 
Cynthia had a very dreadful trouble 
years ago all through a cruel, wicked 
man, so, naturally, she is preju- 
diced——”’ 

“ But her own nephew—— ?” he 
deprecated. 

““She cannot break 
argued the girl loyally. 

“Tf you put it to her—--” 

Barbara still shook her head, but 
she turned and moved swiftly up 
the green slope to the house. 

The man watched the slender 
figure with interested eyes, noticing 
the red glint of the hair, the small, 
regal head, and the graceful, easy 
motion of her walk. 

She was back again almost imme- 
diately, flushed and discomfited. 

“You are to go at once, please,” 
she reported shamedly. 

A gleam came into his eyes. “ And 
if I refuse ? ’’ he suggested. 

The blue eyes regarded him with 
scared awe. ‘‘ You couldn’t; oh, 
you couldn’t ? ” she pleaded. 

“IT don’t see why I should,” he 
grumbled argumentatively. “I am 
her own nephew ; it is only respectful 
as I am in this part of the earth to 
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her vow,” 
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come and pay my respects to my 
mother’s sister.” 

Barbara had recovered her self- 
possession. “‘ She refuses to see you,” 
she replied’ firmly. “She is very 
much upset. I am to go in at 
once.” 

His eyebrows went up and almost 
met his rough hair. ‘‘ What have I 
done ?” he expostulated. 

A demon of mischief lurked in the 
blue eyes. ‘‘ You are a man,” she 
proclaimed tragically. 

“ But I can’t help that,” he ob- 
jected. 

She shook her head wisely. “ The 
fact remains,” she said. “And I 
am in dire disgrace for my impro- 
priety in speaking to you,” 

“But you couldn’t help it. I 
spoke first. And in common polite- 


ness one must reply to a poor lost 
wayfarer, even though he be an 
abominable man.” 

‘“* Besides, you said you were her 


nephew,” she added accusingly. 

“So Iam. It’s all nonsense,” he 
declared strenuously. “Why, I’m 
your own cousin!” 

Barbara opened her eyes very wide 
at this. ‘‘ Why, so you are!” she 
cried in unaffected delight. ‘“‘ How 
nice. 

He coloured slightly. ‘ Thanks 
awfully,” he said boyishly. He held 
out his hand. “I introduced myself. 
Will you do the same ? ” 

She shook hands frankly. “I’m 
Barbara Singleton,” she complied. 
She looked at him regretfully. ‘ And 
now, I must say good-bye.” 

“Oh, I say——” 

“Aunt Cynthia is very cross 
already, and I daren’t stay a moment 
longer.” 

* But,” he said, “ you don’t think 
I’m going to find a cousin and lose 
her all in a moment ? Mayn’t I call 
properly at the front entrance ? ” 

She gasped at his Jack of realisation 
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of the facts. “Oh, you mustn’t 
think of it,” she cried dismayed. 

“Oh, but—you know——” his 
whole face protested the inadequacy 
of words. 

“It cannot be helped,” she said re- 
gretfully. 

““It must be helped,” he said, and 
set his square jaw doggedly. ‘‘ You 
go out sometimes ? ” 

She looked dubious. ‘“‘ Aunt Cyn- 
thia wouldn’t hear of my meeting 
you,” she demurred. 

“ But——” Then he looked at the 
frank, child-like eyes and stopped in 
perplexity. 

She half read the pause. “Of 
course, I should be obliged to tell 
aunt,” she remarked a little stiffly. 

“ Can’t you—-can’t you coax her ? ” 
he suggested brilliantly. “‘ I am sure 
you could.” 

She laughed, and flushed a little. 
“I can sometimes,” she confessed, 
quite unembarrassed. ‘“‘ But I am 
afraid in this case——”’ 

“Try,” he besought. 

“ Very well, ’lltry. But—you are 
my Own cousin,” she argued. 

“Of course I am. And you are 
not tied by any absurd vow. You 
couldn’t be so rude as to disown me,” 
he urged craftily. 

““No—o,” she argued doubtfully. 
Then she awoke to her delinquency 
in tarrying there talking. “Oh!” 
she cried, “ what will Aunt Cynthia 
say! I must go this instant. Good- 
bye,” and she turned hurriedly away. 

“T say!” he called urgently. 

She came back impatiently. 

**'You haven’t shaken hands,” he 
said. 

She laughed aiid held out her hand. 

He held it fast. ‘* You won’t cast 
me off ? ” he asked anxiously. “ Pro- 
mise to do your best to persuade 
her ?” 

“T'll do my best,” she promised 
frankly, 
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He let her go reluctantly. “I'll 
come to-night at seven to. learn the 
result.” 

“Oh *» She paused in doubt, 
but he had grown suddenly deaf, and 
before she had made up her mind to 
forbid him he was striding rapidly 
away without glancing back. 

*“* Oh, well,” she reflected, soothing 
her conscience, “‘ he’s my cousin.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Evil times had fallen upon the 
erstwhile peaceful house of seclusion. 
Aunt Cynthia was nervous, ruffled, 
and shocked. Barbara was perplexed, 
disturbed in mind and a trifle injured. 
Even old Martha, who had dandled 
Miss Cynthia on her knee, showed her 
sympathy with her mistress’s per- 
turbation by a display of grumpiness 
and ill-humour unparalleled. The 
only one of the four inmates who truly 
appreciated and even revelled in the 
state of circumstances was Polly, 
the kitchen-maid. Her small mind 
was in a chaos of excitement, mingled 
with delight, at the prospect of a real 
“love affair,” and envy of Miss Bar- 
bara’s tall, handsome young man. 

And all the disturbance was caused 
by the advent of a MAN. Barbara 
half began to believe all her aunt’s 
tales of their depravity. If the mere 
appearance of one caused such an up- 
heaval, what might not be the result 
of any real intercourse ? 

Still, he seemed quite harmless, and 
she was so lonely, and, after all, he was 
her cousin. She sighed at the cares 
and complexity of life. 

Her aunt refused to alter her views. 
Neither would she discuss the matter. 
She set her lips in that obstinate 
way so often peculiar to very gentle 
people. 

“IT am grieved and disappointed 


more than I can say,” she said 
movedly. “I had thought by my 
tender care and surveillance to guard 
you from the slightest contact with 
the opposite sex. And now, at the 
very first word from one of their 
only too persuasive tongues, you are 
ready to fling all my teachings to the 
winds. Child, child, I thought better 
of you.” 

“* But, aunt,” sighed poor Barbara, 
torn in two, “surely there can be no 
harm in just speaking to one’s own 
cousin? How could I be so _ ill- 
bred as to refuse to acknowledge 
him ?” 

*“* We will leave personalities alone, 
if you please,” returned Aunt Cyn- 
thia firmly. “I was talking in the 
abstract.” 

“TI call tongues purely personal,” 
replied Barbara, stung to retort. 

The aunt said nothing. 

“And how can I help meeting 
him ?” went on the girl distressedly. 
“* Wherever I go he seems to appear. 
Of course it is pure accident, but 
you don’t know how hard I try to 
find fresh places for my walks, yet 
whichever way I turn, sooner or later 
I am sure to meet him.” 

Aunt Cynthia knitted fast. ‘ There 
is no measure to gauge the depth and 
height and breadth of man’s art- 
fulness,” she observed, with deep 
solemnity. 

“It can’t be art——unless he 
watches the gate with field-glasses,” 
objected Barbara mischievously. 

‘“*T dare say that is precisely what 
he does do,” said Aunt Cynthia 
grimly. 

Barbara laughed in spite of herself 
at the very thought of taking such an 
idea au serieux. but, as a matter of 
fact, for once the aunt was right. — It 
was precisely what he did. Such is 
the duplicity of man. 

*“* But what am I to do ? ” insisted 
the girl, returning to the attack, 
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“IT acknowledge that I like him very 
much, and although I try hard not to 
meet him, I can never quite succeed 
in being sorry when I fail. Still, 
because of what you say, I do try, 
truly, so what more can I do?” 

“You can stay at home,” pro- 
nounced the other uncompromisingly. 

** Aunt Cynthia! ” 

“You could get quite sufficient 
exercise in the grounds,” she went on 
firmly. ‘‘ Nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to see you 
emulating my example and displaying 
a proper spirit.” 

Barbara’s face was a study. 

“ Tcouldn’t ! ” she decided at length 
with a deep breath. “I should die.” 

She looked appealingly at the 
aunt’s unyielding face. ‘* Aunt Cyn- 
thia, you know how I love to ramble 
in the woods,” she pleaded. “ I should 
be wretched cooped up from day’s 
end te day’s end just in the grounds.” 

“T suffer no discomfort there- 
from,’ 1eplied Aunt Cynthia primly. 
Then she looked up at the pretty, 
girlish, disturbed face and softened 
suddenly. ‘* My dear, my dear, it is 
for your own good I speak,” she said 
earnestly. ‘‘I love you, child, more 
than I ever thought to love anyone 
again, and it tears my heart in pieces 
to see your feet set upon that same 
path of destruction wherein I trod 
and suffered. Pause in time, dear, 
and spare yourself a life of misery 
and regret,” and rising in genuine 
agitation, she hurriedly left the room. 

Barbara was awed, and touched 
supremely. 

That afternoon she decided to go 
down to a certain overgrown little 
lane that she was convinced no chance 
passer could possibly discover. Even 
as she entered it, however, happen- 
ing to glance behind her, she per- 
ceived the disturbing Man following 
her. 

“* How it is we always meet wherever 


I go?” she demanded perplexedly. 

“Kind intervention of Fate,” he 
responded lightly. 

But the impression of the morn- 
ing’s scene still lay heavy on the 
young girl’s soul. “Garth,” she said 
impulsively, ‘ I wish——” 

He sighed. ‘‘ So do I,” he agreed. 

She glanced at him quickly. ‘‘ Then 
why don’t you ?” 

** Why don’t I what ? ” 

** Go away.” 

He turned on her startled and in- 
dignant. ‘“‘ You don’t wish that ?” 

She sighed perturbedly. “I do. 
At least ’°—with a twinge of con- 
science—“ I think I do. Oh, dear! 
why are things so vexing ? ” 

** Sit down and tell me all about it,” 
he suggested quietly. 

So they sat down, in a green nook 
looking on to a corn-field, doubly 
golden with sunlight and its own 
blaze of colour. The larks sang high 
in the cloudless blue. 

She sighed again. ‘“‘ Aunt Cynthia 
is such a dear,” she murmured. 

“IT don’t think so,” he disagreed. 

“She is. But 

“Can’t you convince her of my 
respectability ? ” 

She shook her head. There was a 
little silence. The sunshine was dis- 
pelling the mists of her woe. 

“I hate respectable people,’”’ she 
uttered inconsequently. “It is so 
middle-class. The very word breathes 
Sunday clothes and _ soap-shining 
faces——”’ 

He rubbed his cheek thoughtfully. 
“Have I left any on?” he queried 
meekly. 

She laughed. “Oh, dear, why did 
she ever make that vow?” she 
sighed. 

“But I don’t see why a crotchety 
old woman’s vow should affect you,” 
he disputed. 

““How can I help it? She is so 
good and sweet in other ways—it is 
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only on that one point she is violent. 
She hates the very mention of a 
man.” She regarded him with 
thoughtful, searching eyes.#) “ I 
wonder if you are secretly very 
wicked ? ” she murmured. 

He flung back his head, and roared 
aloud. ‘*‘Oh! Oh!” hecried; “ Your 
naivete is delicious, you bewitching 
little cousin ! ” 

‘She joined in the laugh, but coloured 
sensitively. ‘‘ Well,” she argued, 
“how am I to tell? Aunt says you 
are.” 

He stopped laughing and looked 
at her with sudden gravity. “ But 
vou don’t believe her?” he said. 

* She met his eyes frankly. ‘* No,” 
she confessed. 
_ He smiled relief. 
he said softly. 

“But, to return to our starting- 
point,” she began again; “‘ although 
I like you very much, and shall miss 
you dreadfully, I think—I think I 
should be glad if you went. When is 
your furlough up?” 

** Not for another six months,” he 
replied cheerfully. ‘‘ They thought 
I was done for, you know, so my 
people stipulated for twelve months 
full to regoup thoroughly. And in 
less than three I was as right as a 
trivet. That was English air, you 
know,” quoth young Lieutenant 
Melville proudly. 

“But you are not going to spend 
the whole six months here ?” she 
exclaimed in dismay. 

He looked crestfallen. ‘Not if 

you don’t want me,” he replied 
humbly. 
+ Her cheeks went faintly pink. “I 
don’t see what that has to do with 
it,’ she returned with a shade of 
stiffness. 

“Well, you see,” he explained, 
mendaciously, “‘ Mater told me par- 
ticularly to cultivate Aunt Cynthia, 
but, of course, if you give me up os 
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“What can I do?” she asked 
helplessly. 

*Couldn’t you possibly persuade 
her to see me just once? I'll do 
the rest.” 

““ Impossible. Why, her greatest 
boast is, that in strict accordance 
with her vow, she has never, from 
that day to this, set eyes on a mascu- 
line being.” 

He sighed profoundly. Suddenly 
a gleam came into his eyes. “* Sup- 
pose—— !” 

**Suppose ?”’ she questioned ex- 
pectantly. 

He changed hismind. ‘“ Nothing.” 

“Oh! Oh!” she cried out indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ Tell me.” 

He laughed teasingly. “I'll tell 
you two things,” he conceded, with 
mock gravity: ‘“‘‘ Patience is a 
virtue,’ and ‘Where there’s a will 
there’s a way.” And not another 
word could commands, beseechings, 
or blandishments win from him. 


CHAPTER III. 


Nevertheless, the shadow on the 
house of seclusion deepened, and 
grew more apparent day by day. 

Barbara made no secret of the fact 
that she met the author of the dis- 
cord daily, and in despair had even 
given up the attempt to evade him. 

And except in the intervals when 
her aunt’s severe silence smote her 
tender heart, she was happier than 
she had ever been in her life before. 

But the cousin was growing rest- 
less. He was determined to end the 
farce or tragedy, he added grimly. 
And once Garth Melville made up his 
mind he was not the sort of man to 
weigh the pros and cons of the thing 
he had undertaken to do. 

He told Barbara of his determina- 
tion one brilliant summer’s after- 
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noon, when a blue haze lay in the 
wood’s deep shadows, and the air was 
like incense. Barbara’s hands were 
full of fragile harebells, which were 
less blue than the wide eyes she 
turned on him in_ expostulation. 
“What can you do?” she demanded 
for the fiftieth time. 

He squared his jaw. “ Don’t ask 
too many questions,”’ he said only. 

She pouted. “I want to know.” 

He turned from the spell of her 
eyes. “Wait and see,” he tem- 
porised. 

She shook her ruddy head. “ No- 
thing would alter her opinion. I 
really think,” speculatively, “she 
hates you worse every day.” 

“Oh,” he observed. His eyes were 
dangerous. 

“But of course that is only be- 
cause she doesn’t know you,”’ she went 
on hurriedly, reading the danger 
signals. “Look at my _ flowers; 
aren’t they delicate, beautiful little 
angels ?” 

He stared straight at her, ignor- 
ing her question absolutely. “‘ What 
will she say,” he questioned slowly, 
“* when I take you away altogether ? ” 

She sprang up hastily. ‘“ Don’t 
talk nonsense. It’s awfully late. I 
must fly.” 

He got up too, and planted him- 
self straight in front of her, his 
mouth set and his eyes compelling. 
‘““ What,” he repeated distinctly, 
“* will she say when I take you away 
altogether ? ” 

The blue eyes gazed up at him 
fascinated, almost frightened, and 
the pink colour forsook her cheeks 
drop by drop. She shook herself 
together suddenly, and the colour 
came back in a scorching flood. 
The blue eyes flashed mischie- 
vous defiance. With a swift little 
movement she was round him. 

“How can I tell till you try?” 
she cried daringly over her shoulder, 


and sped fleetly away through the 
wood. 

It was two hours later. Miss Silver- 
ton and her niece had just concluded 
a solitary and rather silent tea. The 
aunt was sitting with her back to the 
French window, the interminable knit- 
ting on her lap. 

Barbara sat a little way inside 
the room facing the long green sward. 
Suddenly, abruptly, she sat bolt up- 
right, her dilating eyes fixed on that 
same slope. 

“G—arth!” she gasped beneath 
her breath. 

** Did you speak, my dear ? ” ques- 
tioned the aunt quietly, without 
looking up. 

Barbara stared in fascinated silence 
at the calmly advancing figure. 

Aunt Cynthia looked up at her. 

““My dear,” she exclaimed ner- 
vously, “at what are you looking so 
strangely ?” 

“Garth,” replied Barbara des- 
perately, truthful even in her horror. 

“Garth ?”’ echoed the little lady 
faintly. She sat rigid, not daring to 
glance on either side, and not quite 
certain even now of what she was 
terrified. 

“Yes, aunt, it is I,” came a quiet, 
manly voice at the open window. 

Aunt Cynthia screamed, absolutely 
and loudly screamed, for the first 
time in her gentle, quiet life. 

“Go away—go away/”’ she gasped, 
clasping her hands frantically over 
her eyes. 

Garth calmly and deliberately 
stepped into the room. “Not till 
I have confessed and obtained abso- 
lution,” he announced firmly. 

“*I—I command you to go!” said 
the faint voice desperately. 

Garth stooped down, put both 
hands gently on the thin, quivering 
shoulders, and deliberately kissed 
the bit of faded cheek left exposed 
by the inadequate hands. , 
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Barbara basely got up and fled out 
of the room. 

+ * * 

How he prevailed is a mystery to 
this day. Barbara shakes her pretty 
head and murmurs dark sayings 
anent the powerful and dangerous 
cajolery of Man. 

Aunt Cynthia herself at first was 
overcome‘ with grief and shame at 


the breaking of her vow. But Garth 
comforted her gravely by insisting 
that it was not she who had broken 
it at all, but he who had forced her 
to destroy it. And when once she 
had grown accustomed to the strange 
newness of circumstances, she allowed 
herself to be radiantly and openly de- 
lighted—subjugated completely by 
the wiliness of her nephew. 


“TO MY LADY” 


BY JOHN D. CARELESS 


* Lady, most pensive, why tarries thy smile 
At the fringe of thine eyelids with innocent guile ? 
And why are thy lips with temptation made sweet, 
Just parting for whispers, or ready to meet 
In a kiss? Do you think that a kiss would be wise, 
With such glances now hiding away in your eyes? 


Lady, most pensive, art cruel or shy, 

To teach me these questions, and not to reply ? 

Yet to answer at all would be vainer than vain, 
With a sigh I am caught, with a word I am slain! 
So Lady, dear lady, remain as thou art, 


Most Pensive, Provoking, and Perfect Sweetheart. 
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“ THERE, ON THE DAIS A BLOTCH OF SCARLET, JACOPO CASTRACANE.” 








SPRINGTIME 


By H. C. BAILEY 
Illustrated by Blanche McManus 


Synopsis OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS.—Lionardo, young, rich, and dissatisfied with life, wanders 
about Lombardy, when he encounters Bianca, the pretty maid of a country inn. She leads him to 
the hostelry, where he finds General Squarcia with a bodyguard on his way to take service with Countess 
Lucrezia, ruler of Noventa, then expecting war with Castracane, a scoundrel who, by treachery and 
murder, has made himself Lord of Frido. Lionardo and Squarcia fall out and fight a duel, utth the 
result that the General is severely wounded. He asks Lionardo to take a letter to the Countess, not 
knowing that the young man is Duke of Vellano, one of the greatest princes in the land. The Countess 
engages Lionardo to drill her soldiers. The unrecognised Duke falls in love with Lady Beatrice, 
friend of the Countess, proposes, and is rejected, Beatrice being betrothed to Francesco, Count of Zena. 
But the Countess is violently enamoured of Francesco, and attempts to imprison Beatrice. Lionardo 
chivalrously arranges the escape of Francesco and Beatrice. The beautiful but passionate Countess 
Lucrezia, learning of Lionardo’s interventions, and filled with rage at the marriage of Francesco 
and Beatrice, strikes Lionardo repeatedly across the face with her whip, drawing blood. She igno- 
mintously dismisses him, and our young Duke sets out to walk, a sadder if not a wiser man, to his 


own domain; and thus we reach Chapter XI. 


The conversations are so bright, witty and interesting that all who have not read the first ten 
chapters should procure an A pril IDLER, if it is to be had. 


CHAPTER XI. 


HOW LIONARDO 


IONARDO had 
turned his back 
on Noventa. He 
trudged through the 
millet fields into the 
sun-glare. He was 
very much alone. 
Now there was 
nothing left to do. 
Only thought re- 
mained, wracking 
thought of Frances- 
co’s happiness. Ah, 
surely, it was the 
devil that gave man 
imagination. He tried 
to drive all fancy, all 
reflection away, to 
make his mind inert. 
He fell to counting 
the sunflowers amid 

the millet, his own steps, the millet 
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stalks. Anything was worth doing 
that held thought at bay. 

The weals on his face helped him, 
as they stiffened and smarted in the 
heat. That pain was grateful. While 
he gave himself up to it, it seemed to 
him that eyes were looking into his, 
dark eyes blazing in a haggard face. 
Poor child; who could help her ? 
Why, in God’s name, should she, too, 
suffer this ? Was not one enough to 
make sport for heaven? And she 
was but a child. He fell to thinking 
of her—the long strands of her golden 
hair, her white skin and her scarlet 
lips, her slight languorous grace. Her 
sorrow helped to deaden his own. 

The sun set, and still he walked on 
and on and on, till the night was old. 
Before the body was utterly weary 
he had no hope of sleep. He was near 
fainting at last when he flung him- 
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self down beneath the vines, and in 
an instant forgot all. 

With the dew on his brow he woke. 
All another day he trudged on over 
the waveless plain, and the next day 
came near to the mountains. There 
he met a cavalcade of grave, reverend 
and obese gentlemen and mules. 
They shaded their eyes—the gentle- 
men—and peered at him even from 
afar. Then Lionardo, who also had 
stared, stood still. They urged their 
mules on mightily, and the first of 
them, a sage with a paunch and a 
beard, came to Lionardo crying, 
“Your Highness, your Highness, I 
have sought you two months,” and 
he dismounted and knelt. 

“T am sorry you had nothing 
better to do,” said Lionardo. 

The man arose and saw the weals 
on Lionardo’s face. “‘ Heaven! Your 
Highness has met with misfortune. 
Your Highness’s countenance aa 

** Benedetto, if we are to criticise 
each other’s appearance, I shall 


make you blush.” 
““T humbly pray your Highness’s 


pardon. I am presumptuous,” said 
Benedetto Perrotti, dropping his eyes. 

“You are no more humble than 
the Alps, Benedetto. And much less 
picturesque. Why have you devoted 
two months of your invaluable life to 
looking for me ? ” 

“Tf it please your Highness, you 
had no more than left Vellano, when 
there came an embassy from Jacopo 
Castracane, who calls himself Marquis 
of Frido, proffering alliance to your 
Highness. This neither the Chan- 
cellor nor I could answer, without 
knowing your Highness’s will.” 

“You will make answer to Cas- 
tracane that when I require an 
assassin I will remember him.” 

Benedetto Perrotti stroked his 
beard. ‘“‘ That means war,” said he. 

** And war,” said Lionardo, “‘ would 
be a diversion.” 
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“Your Highness insists upon that 
answer ? ” 

“Make it as oily as you please, 
Benedetto, but that is the matter 
of it.” 

Benedetto bowed. ‘“ May I hope 
that your Highness will return to 
Vellano in our company ? ” 

“Why,” said Lionardo, with a 
crooked smile, “‘ why, I have found so 
much happiness alone that I think 
I will be alone a while longer.” 

“But your Highness is now re- 
turning to Vellano ? ” said Benedetto 
anxiously. 

“You behold me making my tri- 
umphant return.” 

“Your Highness will not continue 
to walk ? Pray do me the honour to 
take one of our beasts.” 

“IT observe, Benedetto, that you 
have only mules. I have not suffi- 
cient stomach to look well upon a 
mule. Benedetto ” as Benedetto 
Perrotti was about to continue the 
discussion—‘‘ I grieve that you can- 
not stay any longer. Benedetto, 
good-day.”’ 

Lionardo stood still and watched 
them turn and climb the hills till 
they vanished. Then he, too, went 
on and climbed and climbed till 
nightfall. A march through the pine- 
woods in the fresh morning air 
brought him close to the little inn 
where fortune had begun to play 
with him. He avoided the inn. He 
had no wish to meet Squarcia again. 
Squarcia had had sport enough. 

Away down the hill-side he came 
upon Bianca watching her kine and 
eating from a great basket of 
cherries. 

“Why,” cried Bianca, “’tis the 
gentleman that wants to be dead! 
And what have you done to your 
face?” 

“I have made it the scape-goat 
of my folly,” said Lionardo. 

“* Does it hurt ?” 
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“In the pain of the flesh I take 
refuge from the pain of the spirit.” 

Bianca ate two cherries. “I see 
that you still wish to be dead.” 

“It is, believe me, the one wish 
for men.” 

““T do not believe you at all.” 

“Child,” said Lionardo solemnly, 
‘“‘T pray that you never will.” 

‘**T wonder,” said Bianca, with her 
head on one side, “‘ what is the matter 
with you?” 

“The spring has gone out of my 
heart.” 

“But the spring always comes 
back. And the trees live through the 
winter and they are glad again, the 
trees and the birds.” 

**Some die in the night of winter, 
and are glad to die.” 


“‘ They are the cowards.” 

““Cowards ? To welcome death ? ”’ 

“ To be afraid of life.” 

Lionardo looked at her long. ‘So 
may you always think, child,” he 
said, and went his way. Bianca 
looked after him a while, then went 
on eating her cherries. 

The sun was setting before Lio- 
nardo stood on the hill above his 
own town of Vellano, and looked 
down over the vineyards and the 
fields of maize and millet to Vellano’s 
hundred towers. The evening glow 
was all about them; he saw a city 
of gold. 

““O mockery!” cried Lionardo. 
**O home of desolation ! ” 

The malady of self-concern had 
hold of him now. 


CHAPTER XII. 


HOW SQUARCIA WENT VISITING. 


’ LITTLE company, 
stalwart and ex- 
tremely neat, rode 
into Noventa. 
Squarcia, rounder 
than ever after 
weeks of idleness, 
was coming to see 
how his joke had 
fared. He _ halted 
at Noventa’s best 
inn and demanded 
its best room and 
its best wine. The 
master of the house, 
a gay little man, 
served him. 

“Take a cup for 

yourself, man,” said 

“ Squarcia. ‘“ To-day 

to thee, to-morrow to me!” and he 
drank. 

““And heaven for both!” quoth 


the little man, drinking. “That is 
with your honour’s permission.” 

““ Tf you can get me there, you may 
come yourself,” said Squarcia. ‘‘ Well 
my friend, and what is your news in 
Noventa ? ” 

“Sir, alarums and an exodus.” 

“Expound, my oracle, expound.” 

“ Know, then, sir, that her High- 
ness kept a wizard, a sage, learned in 
the white magic and the black, the 
lore of the stars, the Grecian mys- 
teries, the science of the Zoroastrians 
and the dyeing of beards.” 

**T have met the breed ; what has 
he done ? ” 

“Sir, he has gone to the devil.” 

**So much the worse for the devil. 
How ?” 

“Three nights ago there sounded 
a loud roar in the sage’s room. When 
they ran there, there was no sage at 
all, but a very evil smell. Since then 
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the sage has not been seen. And the 
smell being such as no gentleman 
would have made, Fra Donato in- 
fers the devil.” 

“Then praise God for all,” said 
Squarcia and held out his cup for 
more wine. ‘“‘ But one smell does 
not make an exodus, my friend. Has 
anyone else gone to the devil ? ” 

** Sir, several others have gone, but 
whither, God knows. The Count of 
Zena—whom malicious persons call 
‘the sugar-plum count ’—otherwise 
Count Francesco——” 

“One name suffices. 
the Trinity.” 

‘Count Francesco, then, sir, has 
gone also. But in his case there was 
no smell. And the only reason to 
infer the devil is that he took a 
woman with him. Count Francesco, 
sir, had been for many weeks on a 
visit to her Highness. The town 
said commonly that he was the 
victim of her charms. Matrimony 
was the babble of the streets. But, 
look you, look you! On one night 
the sage vanishes in a stink. On the 
next morn Count Francesco gallops 
off with—her Highness? No, by 
Cupid! with her Highness’s lady-in- 
waiting. Is that all? No, by the 
Muses! Two hours later, off goes 
her Highness’s Captain of the Guard, 
with (God heal him) a most des- 
perate scratched face.” 

Squarcia twirled his ring. ‘‘ Who 
had scratched the gentleman ? ” 

“Sir, we approach mysteries.” 

“‘T have some acquaintance among 
gentlemen of the sword. What like 
was this captain ? ” 

“Of royal bearing, with a royal 
nose, a nose huge- and masterful, 
and hair that warmed your heart to 
see. Lionardo Feltre he was called, 
and he was pleasant to meet as a 
day in spring. He was a brother to 
all of us, man, maid and wife. 
He won all hearts, even my wife’s ; 
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and I have never done that my- 
self.” 

Squarcia played with his ring and 
his neck-chain. “I do not recog- 
nise the gentleman,” said Squarcia. 
“*T will have another flask of wine.” 
When it came he dismissed the little 
man and drank and pondered. “‘ There 
is more in this than I understand.” 
That was his valuable conclusion. 
He took horse and rode to the 
palace. 

The illustrious General Squarcia 
asked audience of her Highness the 
Countess Lucrezia. So his squire 
announced. 

In a moment Squarcia was brought 
to her presence. The Countess sur- 
veyed him with indignation and 
wrath. Squarcia, blandly blind to 
her blazing eyes, bowed and waited. 

“It surprises me that you should 
venture here,” she cried. 

Squarcia jerked back his shoulders 
and head. ‘“‘ Your Highness’s sur- 
prise surprises me,”’ he said haughtily. 
‘“*T have your Highness’s commission 
to command your forces. My lieu- 
tenant 4 

** You cheated me.” 

Squarcia laughed. 
allowed words.” 

“IT say that you cheated me. He 
was not your lieutenant.” 

“But I say he was. And, by 
Pompey ! I should know best.” 

“He was the Duke of Vellano.” 

** And if he were the Duke of Para- 
dise he might still be my lieutenant. 
What, lady, do you cry out at me ? 
I send my lieutenant, a very proper 
man, by the Pope, to take my place 
for a while, and you scratch his face 
and turn him out. I wait to hear 
your excuse.” 

And the Countess, crimson and 
white by turns, and quivering, 
gasped in angry amazement, “ My— 
excuse ?” 

“* Ay, by Pompey! 


*“Women are 


Your excuse.” 
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The Countess rose. “‘ Sir, you for- 
get your place and mine.” 

“Well, and did you remember it 
when you scratched Lionardo’s face ?” 

“It is enough,” said the Coun- 
tess, very white, “you are dis- 
missed.” | 

“I dismiss myself, by 4 


St. Paul! A woman who {\- 
forgets she,is a woman is (\’ 
no mistress for me.” \Y 


“Nor a gentleman who 
forgets he is a gentleman, 
servant of mine,” cried 
the Countess fiercely. 
“Your lieu- 
tenant who 
comes whin- 





ing to 
you > 
Squarcia 


swore a 

rattling sul- 

phurous sol- 

dier’s oath. 

“* The man is 

a man. He 

could not 

tell of you if 
racked him. 
How do I know 
that you turned 
on him like a 
beast? Why, 
because you have: 
told me so. I 
come to find him 
here, and_ they 
tell me that he 
has gone away 
with his face cut 
to pieces. I ask 
for an excuse 
and you, by the horns of the devil, you 
think it your right, to be a wolf, a wild 
cat. But he must not tell. That 
would be base. Be easy, he will not tell. 
He isa man. But, by Pompey, what 
are you?”’ Round swung Squarcia 
with a clatter of spurs and out. 












The Countess stood there alone, 
her heart beating fast, her cheeks 
tingling. It was like being whipped 
to hear that rough voice, those rough 
words. A new feeling—not wholly 
unpleasant. She was vile; she de- 
served punishment ; there was a cer- 
tain pleasure in 
being _ punished. 
Indeed, she was vile 
—no woman,a beast, 
a wolf, a wild cat. 
She flung herself 
down and enjoyed 
another new sensa- 
tion—an orgy of 
self abasement. 
The end of it 
was that she 
—~ went to her 

) confessor, who 
was not a fool. 

Squarcia, 
riding out of No- 
venta as the sha- 
dows lengthened, 
continued to pon- 
der. ‘““By Pompey, 
I understand it 
less and less,’’ was 
his conclusion. So 
he made for Vel- 


lano. 
Lionardo received 
him. Lionardo 


was clad in fantas- 
tic clothes of silver 
grey slashed with 
black, and they, 
and the gloom of 
his healing face 


*“ A CAVALCADE OF GRAVE, REVEREND AND OBESE GENTLEMEN.” Su g g este d to 


Squarcia funerals. 
“Well, Messer Lionardo, so I owe you 


a hole in the leg, and you owe 
me a scratched face. Shall we call 
quits ?” 

“By your leave. And talk of 
neither more.” 

“Softly, softly. I have ridden 
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all the way from Noventa to talk 
about them.” 

“Sir, you add one more to the 
idle deeds of men.” 

“Pooh. Now Messer Lionardo, 
why did the Countess scratch your 
face?” 

“Sir, you assume absurdly; you 
presume absurdly; and, lastly, you 
are tiresome.” 

“* Well,” Squarcia admitted, “ your 
face is your own.” 

“T thank you for 
sion.” 

“And I hope you like it. Well,” 
Squarcia looked him up and down, 
‘“‘what are you in mourning for?” 

“IT mourn, sir, for the dead spring 
of my heart.” 

* Who killed it ? ” 

**Wisdom. When wisdom comes, 
joy dies, and the winsome fragrance 
of the spring.” 

‘“* Winsome fragrance of the devil,” 
said Squarcia. “‘ Messer Lionardo, 


the conces- 


can you talk sense ? ” 
“Alas, I now talk nothing else. 
It needs the gay heart of spring to 


taste the sweets of folly. In this too 
real world-——” 

‘““Look you, Messer Lionardo, life 
is too short to play with. Deal in 
facts, not vapours. Why did the 
sage go off in a stink ?”’ 

“Sage?” Lionardo repeated 
dreamily. “Sir, you talk of what 
happened a thousand years ago, and 
I remember nothing about it.” 

“And the sugar-plum count and 
his lady?” 

“They loved each other a thou- 
sand years ago and have been happy 
a thousand years. Can I tell you 
any more, sir?” ~ 

“Yes, by Pompey! Tell me in 
ten plain words what happened at 
Noventa.” 

*“Noventa ? Noventa? Ah, that 
was a thousand years ago. Since I 
was at Noventa the spring has gone 
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out of my heart. I remember no 
more.” 

“Death and the devil! Do you 
remember that you are alive?” 

“T am not alive. I dream.” 

** And do you mean to wake ? ” 

““By God’s mercy, no. I dream 
of the languorous moments when my 
spring died, and my wounded heart 

wings. I have made twelve sonnets 
on the matter, if you have an ear for 
melody.” 

** Melody ?”’ Squarcia spluttered. 
“Melody ? Are you nothing but a 
fiddle ? I thought you, God save 
you, a man.” 

“You mistake,” 
“IT am but a ghost.” 

And then Squarcia gave him up. 
Squarcia rolled out, puffing and blow- 
ing. Lionardo was left to volup- 
tuous indulgence in sorrow. 

Squarcia rode out through the 
ripening maize, and pondered again. 
“I understand nothing at all about 
it ’’—that was the ultimate conclu- 
sion. “I will go to the sugar-plum 
count. The third thrust is always 
lucky.” 

So he rode off to Zena, the little 
town among the-hills, and there he 
tried his third thrust. He required 
audience of Count Francesco. Count 
Francesco, he was told, was closeted 
with the Prior of the Dominicans. 
“To-day to him, to-morrow to me,” 
quoth Squarcia, and came back again 
on the morrow. But that was St. 
Mary Magdalen’s Day, and Count 
Francesco was never out of his chapel. 
Again Squarcia tried a third thrust. 
But on the next day, Count Fran- 
cesco was again closeted with the 
Prior of the Dominicans. 

Squarcia gave him up too. Squar- 
cia gave up the whole affair. “A 
wolf has bitten them all. They are 
all mad,” said Squarcia. “‘ And if I 
think about them any more, I shall 
be mad, too.” So he turned his 


said Lionardo. 
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horse to the south, seeking sanity 
and war. Italy could always show 
you a war for the asking in those 
days. 

‘““Now, on the third day of the 
Lord Squarcia’s journey ”’ (thus it is 
written in the seventh book and the 
forty-third chapter of Piero’s history) 
“he came by the castle of Castag- 
naro, which stands to the westward 
of Frido. And the Lord Squarcia 
saw upon the towers of the castle 
of Castagnaro the banner of Jacopo 
Castracane, he who, by a thousand 
murders, had made himself tyrant 
of Frido. The sun was bright just 
before the setting, and the western 
clouds shone as silver, so that the 
banner and its device showed very 
clear. Now the device was a red 
wolf’s head. This the Lord Squarcia 
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saw, and ‘An omen,’ saith he to 
his heart, ‘an omen. Behold the 
wolf that has bitten them.’ Con- 
cerning omens and the science of 
augury, I have written ’’—in twenty- 
seven books, which are now happily 
lost. 

So Squarcia saw the wolf’s head red 
against the white sky. He may 
have believed in omens. There was 
one condottiere of his day, who, it is 
written, “never changed his shirt 
without consulting the stars.” It 
needed no faith in omens to argue that 
with Castracane—Castracane, glutton 
of blood and power—planted in a land 
of fools, there would be a chance 
for a soldier. Squarcia went back 
to the uplands, and there he lin- 
gered, living a most simple, saintly 
life till the summer was gone. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


HOW THEY LOVED AT ZENA. 


RANCESCO and his 
bride came joyously, 
you'll not doubt, to 
Zena. Then there 
were days of ecstasy. 
Each, for joy in the 
other, forgot all the 
world beside. But 
those days were 
quickly gone. 

Francesco did not 
understand. Fran- 
cesco felt passion- 
ately or did not 
feel at all. For 
him love must be 
overwhelming, or it 
was not real. He 
had lived all his life 
at the height of 

emotion. A wonderful passion for 
his mother had filled his boyhood. 
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That passed into a lust for fighting, 
and for years he cared only for the 
clash of arms, the gleam of war and 
death. Then came Beatrice. Her 
kiss thrilled his soul like a fight against 
odds. All the world was nothing 
while he held her to his heart. There 
was no joy in earth or heaven but 
that. 

Francesco fell to lingering in lonely 
places. He was silent, brooding over 
his own soul. 

Beatrice, silent of nature herself, 
happy always in quiet, needing no 
passion to feed her own great love— 
Beatrice too did not understand. In 
his silence, his loneliness, she thought 
him happy as herself. 

But the man was miserable. He 
did not blame her at all. He told 
himself that she had not cheated him. 
She had professed love, and she had 
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given what love she had—a feeble love 
indeed, the love of a little soul, but 
what help for that ? No, there was no 
blame to give, nought to do but weep, 
that her soul was not as great as 
his. And (God save him !) he wept. 

From babyhood he had been drunk 
with emotions. Now he was sud- 
denly sober, and, behold, his life had 
lost its charm. He had no more zest 
in being or doing than the tool in a 
craftsman’s hand. 

His life was only a dull round of 
duties. Nothing happened at Zena. 
It might have done the man good if 
more of Castracane’s bravos had 
tried to kill him. But Castracane 
raised no finger against him. Cas- 
tracane seemed content in his escape. 
And Francesco might well have asked 
himself why. But he was too much 
concerned about his soul. 

The mountains rise steep above 
Zena, and a dark pine wood hangs 
over the town. Thither Francesco 


would go afoot, and wander in the 
gloom. There one morning he came 
upon another lover of loneliness and 


dark. It was the Prior of the Domini- 
cans at Zena. Francesco did not 
see the black gown till it was close 
before him. 

“God give you peace, my son.” 

Francesco bent his head. “I pray 
for that.” 

The Dominican sighed heavily. 
Francesco looked up at his bulky, 
strong face. 

“Alas, my son, you have much 
need of prayer.” 

** So have all sinners.” 

** So have all sinners, whereof,” he 
lifted his eyes to heaven, “I am 
the greatest. But you need prayer 
very much. My son, your soul is 
ill at ease. You do well to commune 
with yourself alone. Commune also 
with the Blessed Virgin, and beseech 
her that the way to peace may be 
made plain.” 
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Francesco looked at him wide- 
eyed. Nothing could be less spiritual 
than the wide, full face, the heavy 
jowl. But there was power in it, and 
power in the keen sunken eyes. “Is 
there peace in this world, my father? ” 
he asked, with a little bitter laugh. 

“For those who are not of the 
world. Seek and thou shalt find. 
The road is the road of prayer.” 

“T thank you, my father.” 

“TI do but my duty,” said the 
Dominican. ‘“ And for thee, my son, 
my soul yearns. It was thy father 
who set my feet upon the way of 
peace and heavenly bliss.”’ 

Francesco looked at him awhile, 
then, without a word, turned away. 

The Dominican paced on through 
the gloom, and a smile came on his 
thick lips, a curious, cruel smile. 

After a while Francesco went home 
and spent an hour on his knees. The 
next day the Dominican visited him, 
and the next. Day by day the hour 
before the crucifix was multiplied. 
He was zealous at the daily rites as 
a young novice. He gave up mind 
and senses to the intoxication of 
religion. He had found once again 
an emotion to rule him. 

The summer waned and passed. 
The vintage was over. There came 
the strong south winds of the turn 
of the year, the massed white clouds 
and the heavy rain. The torrents 
thundered down in spate. The chill of 
winter was in the air. Francesco’s 
new ecstasy endured. He had for- 
gotten his love for his wife in his love 
for the Virgin. 

Beatrice was not troubled. She 
gave few words, few tokens of love ; 
she asked none of him. Her love 
was not for show, and she was well 
content that his should be like hers. 
That his love was dying she never 
guessed. Her love could never pass 
nor weaken. How, then, should his ? 
And as the months went by, she, too, 
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was happy to be alone. With her, too, 
a new emotion stirred, and she was 
glad, body and mind and soul. 

On a winter’s day Francesco knelt 
at his devotions. The sun was almost 
set, and most of his room was shrouded 
in dark. A glow from the embers 
reddened the marble floor and the 
carved ivory of the bed. Candles 
burnt in the corner, before the 
crucifix of ivory and gold. 

Beatrice came in, but he, in his 
ecstasy, did not hear. She stood 
beside him, but Francesco did not 
feel her presence. He was com- 
muning with saints. She laid her 
hand on his shoulder. 

Francesco opened his eyes and 
stared dully, like a man waked from 
a dream. ; 

** Francesco, am I to have none of 
your life ?”’ 


* All life is too little for the 


Virgin’s service.” 
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‘Francesco, I want to — to 
speak Pe 

Francesco rose stiffly from his knees. 
His eyes were on the crucifix. 

**Look at me a moment, Fran- 
cesco.”” 

He turned to her the face of a 
spirit wondering at human folly. 

“* Francesco,” she said, ‘‘ have you 
not guessed? Ah, Francesco—in 
a little while—we shall have a 
child.” 

“It was to be expected,” said 
Francesco. 

She dropped his hands; she drew 
away from him, wide-eyed, amazed, 
frightened. ‘Can you not under- 
stand—can you not understand ? ”’ 

But Francesco’s pale face told 
plainly that he understood nothing 
at all. She turned and fled from him 
as from a monster of another world. 

Francesco knelt again before his 
crucifix. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A GENTLEMAN 
fared the two 
happy lovers. 
Meanwhile 
nardo, says his 
history, gave his 
days and nights to 
rendering into 
Italian the lamenta- 
tions of Propertius, 
Catullus, and other 
gentlemen who have 
had ill-luck in love. 
He was making a 
book of them which, 
the history solemnly 
asserts, he called 
“Tears of Dead 
Love.” But I like 
to believe that that 
is not true. 
And the Countess Lucrezia? One 


Lio- 


OF HIS DAY. 


winter’s day, when the Countess 
Lucrezia was gone riding, the Bishop 
waited upon the Lady Porzia. They 
greeted each other always with a 
grave tenderness, these two, between 
whom love had somehow gone awry. 

““Lucrezia goes riding often?” 
the Bishop asked. 

“*Lucrezia does all that she used 
to do.” The Lady Porzia stared 
straight at the rose-pink tapestry 
that hid the wall. “I think that 
Lucrezia means to live her life.” 
The Bishop looked down at his 
violet shoes. ‘“‘ Lucrezia now suffers 
from the belief that she is base. She 
may be quite right; but it does 
not make her happy. She has only 
one rag left to cover her shame— 
that is courage. Courage is the 
one thing on which she can still 
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pride herself. She means to keep 
that to the end.” The Lady Porzia 
concluded, and shut her eyes. 

* Poor child,” said the Bishop. 

“One is never poor while one has 
courage.” 

“God help her!” 

“TI had rather it were some man,” 
said the Lady Porzia. 

That day, when the Countess Lu- 
crezia came back from her ride, when 
she sprang down from her horse in 
the courtyard of red marble and 
white, a man started forward out of 
the shadows and flung himself on his 
knees before her, and touched her 
foot and the hem of her garment. 
““T am your Highness’s suppliant ! ” 
hecried. The colour, the very fashion 
of his clothes, was hidden beneath 
mud and dust. His face was splashed, 
too, and his hair. But his eyes were 
bright as flame. 

** Who are you, sir ? ” 

“IT am Ramiro Capucci.” 

“* The soldier of Mantua ? ” 

‘*Mantua’s_ soldier once, 
Mantua’s outlaw.” 

** Ramiro Capucci, who beat the 
Venetians at Vergato ?” 

““I am proud that your Highness 
recalls #.” 

**And Mantua has made you out- 
law?” 

“For killing a man and kissing a 
woman. And I am _ your High- 
ness’s suppliant.”’ 

“I will hear your story, sir; till 
then, at least, you are my guest.” 

Ramiro Capucci raised her dress 
to his lips as she passed by. Then he 
rose with a smile of content. In a 
moment a servant led him away. 

The Countess’s new lady-in-wait- 
ing, Ottavia Segni, was not beautiful. 
She seems almost to have been a fool. 
The Countess, no doubt, chose her 
for a contrast, and certainly found 
her a penance. The Lady Porzia 
very naturally avoided her on all 
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occasions. So when Ramiro Capucci 
was summoned to the Countess’s 
presence, he found only Ottavia with 
her Highness. It is probable that 
he did not see Ottavia, for she was 
one of those women whom it is diffi- 
cult to see without effort. And the 
Countess required his eyes. 

Her neck, her shoulders, were mar- 
vellous white, and her hair fell upon 
them in braids of gold. She wore a 
flowing dress, now pink, now golden, 
as the light fell, like a ripening peach. 
She lay back, framed in a dark blue 
chair, and rested her little pointed 
chin on one hand as she looked at 
him. 

Ramiro Capucci had shed his mud. 
He appeared now in doublet and hose 
of russet brown slashed with gold. 
He was not above the middle size, 
but broad of shoulder and long of 
limb. His pale face had a look of 
hard power, and his light brown 
eyes were afire. He and the Coun- 
tess studied each other, and she saw 
that over his heart was a scrap of 
ribbon, golden and white. He had 
put on her colours already. 

“Well, sir, your story, 
story!’ she cried sharply. 

Ramiro Capucci came nearer and 
bowed. ‘I am Ramiro Capucci, and 
I was bred to arms. I have been a 
captain in Mantua’s service and I 
have won certain small battles for 
Mantua. Your Highness and Italy 
knowofthem. Itsuffices. I came to 
Mantua and I found myself a maid. 
Clarice Filelfo, she was called. I 
loved her. I think she loved me. 
That was in the spring—long months 
ago, as your Highness remarks. 

“I was all the summer in arms 
upon the Venetian marches. I had 
few letters from Clarice at first, but 
I knew that she had no ease with the 
pen. After a while I had no letters 
at all. The Venetian frogs kept us 
watching them late. It was not 
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till October that I was back in 
Mantua. Six months since I had 
kissed Clarice. I went to her hungry 
—hungry. 

“* But Clarice was gone. They took 
me in to her father, old Filelfo, and 
he shook, and stammered, and was 
purple. Then he blurted out that 
Clarice was a wife. I did not kill 
him. He was not enough of a man. 
I think I laughed for a long time. 
Then he told me that she was married 
to Carlo Pepoli, the son of the usurer, 
and that Carlo Pepoli would pay me 
forfeit. I laughed again, and said 
that I would trouble Carlo for that. 
And old Filelfo told me that I bore it 
like a man. 

‘Clarice and her Carlo had gone to 
Bologna to visit his uncle. I waited 
till they came back to Mantua— 
twelve days ago. Old Filelfo had 
given them a house by his own. I 
did not go till nightfall, and I tied 
my horse at the door by a single knot. 
I told the foot-boy I desired to see 
Carlo, and waited while he took the 
message, and listened which way he 
went. He came back in a hurry, and 
said that Messer Carlo would receive 
me in the morning, and while he said 
it I struck him—so—with the gaunt- 
let on my hand, behind the ear. I 
caught him as he fell, so that he 
should make no noise, and laid him 
down. Then I went by the way he 
had gone. It was very easy. I was 
up the stairs, and light showed under 
a door. I stopped and heard Clarice 
—Clarice. Would your Highness like 
to know what she said?” The man 
stopped. His face was distorted, his 
eyes ablaze. 

“No! no! no!” the Countess 
cried; but her hands were tight 
clasped, her eyes eager. 

The man laughed. “No matter. 
It was such as a loving wife should 
say to her husband. I had not 
guessed that she loved him. I 


thought she was bought and sold. 
But she loved him. Let her love 
him still!” He laughed again horribly. 
‘‘T listened a moment. ThenI went in 
tothem. She was dressing her hair— 
it is very long and brown, and her 
arms were white against it. He kissed 
them, and she laughed. I did not 
wait. I took Carlo by the throat 
and stabbed him, and I flung him 
down, and the blood began to 
wet his shirt. His heart was slit 
before his kiss was cold on her 
arm. Then I looked at her and I 
laughed. She had not cried out, she 
had not moved. She looked at the 
still thing on the bed. ‘ Will you 
ride with me, Clarice ?’ I said. Then 
she turned to me and looked for a 
moment, and she said, ‘ You! you!’ 
very low. Then she sprang up. 
and ‘ Kill me ! kill me too ! ’ she cried. 
And I was sure that she did love him. 
So I did not kill her. I gripped her 
in my arms, all white, and soft, and 
warm, and I kissed her mouth and 
her eyes. But I am afraid Carlo was 
dead before that. Then I put her 
down beside him quite gently, and 
‘Now live, Clarice, live!’ I said, 
and I went out. She began to 
scream.” The man_ stopped a 
moment, smiling. 

“Your Highness will understand 
that there was no tarrying in Mantua 
for me. Old Filelfo and Pepoli, the 
father, are persons of importance. 
The guard at the main gate opened 
for me—I was Mantua’s captain of 
horse—I made fifty miles from Mantua 
before I halted. I am now your 
Highness’s suppliant.” 

The Countess looked at him a long 
time. ‘“‘ You are welcome,” she said 
at last. ‘I need a man.” Ramiro 
Capucci bowed and knelt, and she 
gave him her hand to kiss. She 
looked down into his fiery eyes. 
“Tell me, did you not want to die 
yourself ? ” 
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Ramiro Capucci, rising, shrugged 
his shoulders. “A man has his 
honour,” he said. ‘“ It is not honour- 
able to run upon death. I fight all 
fights to the end, Countess.” 

The Countess looked assent. Her 
gloomy dark eyes had brightened ; 
there was the tint of blood in her 
white cheeks. ‘‘ You are a soldier. 
There is work for a soldier here. 
You will hold yourself at my 
orders.”” 


2II 


Ramiro Capucci bowed and with- 
drew. 

Then the Countess, turning, saw 
Ottavia staring at the curtain that 
fell behind him, and Ottavia’s eyes 
were swollen with fear like a rabbi‘'s 
before a snake. ‘‘ Well, Ottavia? ’ 
said the Countess, smiling. 

Ottavia gasped. ‘ Your High- 
ness, that man is surely the devil.” 

“I understand him very well,” 
said the Countess. 


CHAPTER XV. 


HOW SQUARCIA WROTE A LETTER. 


INTER’S first touch 

r sent Squarcia down 

from the uplands, 

= and he found quar- 

* ters in the vineyard 

villages. His little 

company had multi- 

plied. There were 

never more than six 

with him, but from 

day to day, others 

@ would come singly 
Pie or in pairs, to the 
SWyig village where he 
— Sy, lay, have a word or 


Zi 
> ag — two with the great 


man’s companions 
or (less often) with 
himself, and vanish 
again. Squarcia 
never went far 
afield. He would spend some hours 
a day fencing. “If I sweated not 
damnably, I should become a barrel,” 
said he; but the rest of his time was 
spent reading—they say that he 
knew all that had been written of war 
in Latin and Italian—and in good 
fellowship with the peasants. Squar- 


cia, the son of an English ship-master 
cast away on the Genoa coast, was a 
brother to every honest man and 
woman, and to some others beside. 
He talked to the Doge of Venice (it 
is upon record) as to the peasants, 
to the peasants as to the Doge. He 
was as great as one and no greater 
than the others. It is probable that 
he enjoyed these months in the 
villages very greatly. 

But he had his business. He was 
watching the marches of Frido. His 
thin chain of men was flung far. 
Week by week he learnt that travellers 
were making for Castagnaro and 
Frido—a steady flow. The little eyes 
twinkled in his hairy face. “I do 
not like these pilgrims,” he would say. 
“Castagnaro is no good shrine, and 
Castracane is the devil of a saint. I 
do not like these pilgrims at all.” 

Then a man came in to tell that 
he had seen Castracane himself away 
on the hills between Noventa and 
Vellano. All Lombardy knew Cas- 
tracane—the narrow jutting fore- 
head, bald of eyebrows, the livid 
pallor, the”pressed lips. He was the 
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monster of his day. He—the tales 
cannot be told. 

Squarcia frowned. ‘‘ What has the 
wolf to do there ?” he muttered. 

“I profess, sir, he does nothing 
that I see,’ was the answer. ‘“ He 
has stayed a night and a night in 
different weeks at a little inn on the 
crest of the foothills by Monselice 
above the plain of Vellano, where—--” 

“I know it,” Squarcia snapped. 
“Watch it.” It was the inn 
where he had met Lionardo—the 
inn of Bianca. ‘‘ Take another man. 
Watch it.” 

Still the stream of pilgrims flowed 
to Castagnaro and Frido. It was 
not till Christmastide that Squarcia 
moved. Then, at the dawn of one 
grey day, he got on his horse and rode 
through the vineyards with his chosen 
half-dozen. Mulberry, elm and vine, 
rose about them in quaint nakedness. 
The air was wet and thick, and 
Squarcia swore at the near horizon. 
They rode on in no order, a sombre- 
hued little company, with a great 
skill in making themselves invisible. 
They kept to the hills. Sometimes a 
man started up out of the ground to 
salute them. Sometimes they saw 
wayfarers plodding by twos and threes 
along the valley. After hours of 
riding,the castle of Castagnaro loomed, 
a black mass, before them. The 
drew nearer and nearer, till the 
narrow towers stood out, and they 
saw Castracane’s banner drooping 
on high. Squarcia held up his hand 
for a halt, and sat still in the saddle, 
his ear turned towards the castle. 
Some sound came down the valley. 

Squarcia turned round to his men. 


** Pike drill. The old drill. The old 
fool,” said he. 
‘“*There are few there,” said one 


of his men. 
kennel.”’ 


“Let us try the other 
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They turned away from the castle, 
and by a vile mountain track, came 
round it, and on to the hills above 


Frido. In the last of the day- 
light they saw battalions at drill 
under the walls. Here were the 
numbers. 


Squarcia struck straight through 
the dark for his quarters. As the 
next day dawned he was writing a 
letter :— 


To Bernardo Bruni, at the 
house of Messer Palla Varchi, 
the painter, in Milan. 


How goes the paint, dear child ? 
If you can make me look less like 
a goat in a barrel than that rascal 
who painted me in Florence, you 
shall paint me when you come 
again. And that, by Pompey, you 
must do quickly. There is war 
in the air, my Bernardo. I smell 
it. War with fools who use the 
old drill! A smashing war, I 
warrant you. Therefore come. 
There are many painters in Italy, 
but only one captain of infantry. 
Come, and you shall paint the vine- 
yards red. I need you, child. 

SguaRciA—who loves you well. 


From Sestola, on St. Stephen’s 
Day. 


That done and sealed, Squarcia 
took parchment, and with red ink 
drew upon it a rose. Beneath it he 
put the one word, “ Sestola,”’ and 
the date. It was the fiery cross of 
the condottiere. 

So Squarcia summoned his army 
and moved away to. Sestola, 
that the muster should be beyond 
Castracane’s vision. And once again 
in the days that followed it was told 
him that Castracane had been at 
Bianca’s inn. 




















“ HER GLOOMY, DARK EYES HAD BRIGHTENED, AND THERE WAS A TINT OF BLOOD IN HER WHITE CHEEKS. 





*YOU ARE A SOLDIER, SHE SAID, ‘AND THERE IS WORK FOR A SOLDIER HERE.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


HOW LIONARDO PUT DOWN CATULLUS. 





>» HE breath of spring 
. was in the air. 

The earth was 

waking anew. 

In his palace at 
Vellano, Lionardo 
held what he called 
(God help him !) 
his Parliament of 
the Arts. The 
room was lined 
with columns of 
peach - coloured 


them sprung 
arches of green 
serpentine, in 
which shone the 
flames of the 
cedar-wood fire. 
About a table of 
ebony, ivory and gold, sat the elect 
of the arts in motley array. Some 
wore trim garments of many colours, 
and oiled curls hung over their 
jewelled ears. Some were patently 
reverend in long gowns of sombre 
hue, with long beards to match. 
There were Forli and Niccolo Pala- 
vicini, the painters, and Petrucci— 
whose verses, alas! survive—and Pitti, 
with his silver lute, and Giannotti, 
the sculptor, and Filelfo, who called 
himself the second Quintilian, and 
Vergerio, who said he could read 
Hebrew, and several rhetoricians more 
—as fine a company of egoists as 
Italy could show. 

Lionardo presided. Lionardo was 
a harmony in silver and pink—one 
leg of him each colour, his body silver 
with pink slashes. His buttons were 
emeralds, he wore an emerald chain 
about his neck. At the side of the 
lean humorous face, stuck over one 
ear, in his bushy red hair, was a 
white lily. 


stone, and from. 


One likes to believe that he laughed 
at himself. 

They were discussing the Expres- 
sion of Woe in Art. The rhetoricians 
and the poet held the field, and the 
momentous question was, had Virgil 
or Catullus stirred the more emotion— 
Virgil with his grave pathos, or 
Catullus with his melodious sob ? 
The rhetoricians analysed sorrow and 
Catullus’s metre with meticulous care. 
The poet contributed a few frag- 
ments of versified grief of his own. 
Then the painters struck in and were 
voluble concerning grief in line and 
colour. Each man insisted on the 
necessity of grief in the world, so that 
Art might reach its highest. Pitti 
sang to his lute a dirge of his own 
making. “‘For my mother, your 
Highness,” said he, bowing to Lio- 
nardo’s praise. ‘‘ The crown of my 
art.”” The rhetoricians took up the 
word again, and the babble flowed 
on. Then Lionardo was prayed for 
his own sentence: “Silence ! silence ! 
His Highness pronounces!” they 
cried, and leant forward to catch 
his invaluable words. 

Lionardo began to speak in balanced 
sentences adorned with flowers of 
rhetoric. While he spoke, his Chan- 
cellor, Ghiberto Correggio, came in 
and stood beside his chair. The 
Chancellor said nothing at all. He 
waited there in his robe of black and 
gold, and his sharp face was motion- 
less as bronze. Lionardo’s melodious 
periods grew suddenly shorter. He 
came to a curt conclusion. They be- 
gan to pay him compliments. “I 
shall hope to see you to-morrow, 
gentlemen,” said Lionardo. The 
illustrious company trooped out. 

Lionardo lay back in his chair with 
the manuscript of Catullus. “TI 
thought,” he said, studying the manu- 




















script, “‘I thought, my lord, that I 
had desired no intrusion when these 
gentlemen honoured me with their 
presence.” 

** A matter has arisen which touches 
your Highness’s honour.”’ 

Lionardo still read Catullus. “I 
was not aware, my lord, that my 
honour was in your charge.”’ 

‘“* Your Highness is aware that you 
are Duke of Vellano,” said the 
Chancellor sharply. 

** And equally that you are not, my 
lord,” said Lionardo, and went on 
reading Catullus. 

** A poor lad has come in from the 
hills to tell that his lass has been 


carried off by Castracane. She was 
of your Highness’s people.” 
Lionardo yawned. “There are 


maids to spare in Vellano.”’ 

““And your Highness offers them 
to Castracane? ” the Chancellor 
sneered. 

Lionardo looked at him over the 
top of Catullus. “I will see this 
Orpheus who has lost his Eurydice.” 

The Chancellor went to the door, 
and came back in an instant with a 
bare-legged lad. He was travel- 
stained and haggard. His sunken 
black eyes blazed. His _ hands 
twitched. 

“This. your Highness, is Beppo, 
the goatherd of Monselice. He prays 
your Highness’s aid. A lass that he 
loved, a maiden called Bianca, who 
lived at the inn——” 

Lionardo put down Catullus. Lio- 
nardo was suddenly white. Bianca ! 
The brave, gay little woman of the 
hillside. Bianca, with her clean joy 
in life, Bianca in the fresh beauty of a 
maid’s springtime! She had fallen to 
Castracane ! 

‘**__. Who lived at the inn above, 
on the Noventa road, has been seized 
by Castracane. Beppo relates that 





Castracane had stayed at the inn 
more than once in this winter. 


The 
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girl had waited upon him. Four 
days ago Castracane came again with 
some score of his men. When Beppo 
went to the inn at sunset, Bianca’s 
father lay dying, and Bianca was 
gone. Beppo asks your Highness’s 
aid.” 

The Chancellor ended, and looked 
full in Lionardo’s eyes. What light 
answer he feared, God knows. But 
Lionardo heaved himself out of his 
chair like a man very weary, and 
came to Beppo and put one hand on 
his shoulder, and with the other took 
Beppo’s hand. “ My poor lad,” he 
said, and his voice was hoarse, ‘ my 
poor lad.” And at that Beppo gave 
a great sob and reeled. Lionardo 
held him up, and he moaned and wept 
on Lionardo’s breast. *‘‘ Beppo, lad, 
I will spend my last man to do you 
right. And I think we men of 
Vellano would gladly be spent for her 
sake. My poor lad.” Lionardo held 
him till the storm of grief was passed. 
At a sign the Chancellor called the 
servants. 

“You will tend this gentleman,” 
said he. 

‘“* As you would myself,”’ said Lio- 
nardo. Beppo was led away. 

Lionardo taced sharply round. ‘‘ My 
lord! You will send a herald to Cas- 
tracane to demand this girl again. 
You will make that demand as stern 
as you can devise.” 

“It shall be stern enough,” said 


the Chancellor. ‘This will mean 
war, your Highness.” He looked 
Lionardo between the eyes. “It 


is well for you that war has come ”’ ; 
and on that he went out. 

Lionardo looked after him and 
repeated his words mechanically, 
** Well for me that war has come 
wellforme ?”’ That doubtless meant 
something, but the meaning was not 
of the clearest. For an instant he 
tried to think about himself—in vain. 
He had lost interest in himself at last. 
Q 
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Bianca—Bianca haunted him. Her 
young life, her black eyes sparkling, 
her piquant parted lips stained with 
the cherries; he saw her again, the 
clear gay voice spoke to him: 
“Cowards—to be afraid of life.” 
Poor, poor maid. God help her. She 
laughed at her life and was glad in 
it, and to this, life had brought her— 
to the clutch of Castracane — she 
was of his people—his child. 

That night Lionardo sat late over 
his papers. And they were not poeti- 
cal at all, but the muster-rolls of the 
militia of Vellano. When the Par- 
liament of the Arts met next day, an 
usher appeared to inform them that 
his Highness was inspecting the batta- 
lions of the town. 

But for Bianca herself, Lionardo 
knew too well, no arms could now 
avail. The best a.man could hope 
for her was that Castracane might 
have slain her quickly. War could 
not save her, nor Beppo. Beppo was 
strapped to his bed and raving, 
calling her name by day -and 
night, talking sometimes as if he 
held her on his heart, sometimes 
fighting fiercely with the air, till 
his bonds were near breaking. Lio- 
nardo knew not whether to pray that 
the lad might die in his frenzy or be 
healed. But the frenzy passed, and 
the fever, and Beppo lay very still. 
They could hardly make him taste 
food or drink. He was feeble as a babe 
new-born, and dull as a babe to 
what they said or did before him. 
He seemed too weak even to feel. 

Lionardo threw all his force into 
the task of making readyfor war. Men 
wondered at him. He was tireless, 
insatiable of work. He was con- 
sumed with zeal and set others 
aflame. ‘“‘We have a new Duke in 
Vellano,”’ said the Chancellor. 

One evening when the Chancellor 
and he rode in from watching the 
townsmen at exercise, they found the 
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secretary, Benedetto Perrotti, in the 
courtyard awaiting them. 

“Your Highness and my lord,” 
said he, as they dismounted, “I 
have news. I have Castracane’s an- 
swer.”’ 

Lionardo took him by the arm and 
hurried him in. The three men 
gathered close in the twilight, in Lio- 
nardo’s grey council-chamber. 

“IT am to premise, your Highness 
and my lord, that the herald reports 
Castracane received him very gently. 
Your Highness’s message was de- 
livered, to which Castracane thus 
replied : ‘It is very true that certain 
men of mine have taken a maid of 
your master’s, and in doing that have 
slain one of your master’s men. For 
him I will pay blood-money such as 
his Highness the Duke may demand. 
For the maid, the matter is_ this: 
she loved one of my men, and he her; 
so he, since her father would not let 
her go, took her by force, and in the 
fight her father was killed. But she 
loves my man well, and is content to 
be with him. If you doubt, master 
herald, you may ask of herself.” 

‘“* Then the herald reports that the 
girl Bianca was brought to him, and 
he asked her if she had come of her 
own will to Castagnaro, and she an- 
swered ‘ Yes’; then he asked her 
if it was her will to stay at Castag- 
naro, and again she answered ‘ Yes.’ 
So, telling Castracane that he would 
make report to your Highness, the 
herald came away.” 

Lionardo and the Chancellor were 
looking at each other. 

**Castracane does not want war,” 
said the Chancellor. 

** There is some devil’s trick here,” 
said Lionardo. 

Benedetto Perrotti went on. “I 
have to add, your Highness and my 
lord, that I, having received this 
story from the herald, went to the lad 
Beppo and related it. His face became 
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very dark, and he tried, I think, 
to strike me. But he was much too 
weak. Then he lay very still, breath- 
ing hard, and began to smile. And— 
he died.” 

After a while— What like was 
this girl whom the herald saw?” 
the Chancellor asked. 

“Little, he says, pale-faced, with 
brown hair and black eyes.” 

“* So are ten thousand girls in Italy. 
Your Highness, we must find some 
one who knows this Bianca.” 

Lionardo turned. “I know her,” 
he said. 

The Chancellor bowed ‘and asked, 
“Is she then like this ?” 

“Ay. But that this be she I 
doubt. And so, my lord, my herald 
goes to Castagnaro to have speech 
with her again, and I go with 
him.” 

“Your Highness!” gasped Bene- 
detto Perrotti. “You! But Cas- 
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tracane would know you—your— 
your ’——he looked apologetically 
at Lionardo’s large nose and red hair 
—‘‘ your countenance—is not easily 
mistaken.” 

“And if he does know me, I am 
still in the herald’s company.” 

** But by your Pe 

“This is my will,” said Lionardo. 
Benedetto went slowly out. The 
Chancellor stayed. Lionardo stared 
at that keen bronze face awhile. ‘‘ My 
friend, my friend, I must know the 
truth of it,” he said. “‘I see the 
danger Benedetto sees. But if I die, 
my cousin of Vicenza will make you a 
better duke. I must go. I have met 
the lass—she was a brave, gay little 
maid.” 

“But I cannot hold your High- 
ness to blame for the girl’s loss.” 

Lionardo smiled a little. ‘“‘ My 
friend, can your conscience absolve 
me?” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
HOW SQUARCIA EXPRESSED SURPRISE. 


>) N dove-coloured silk, 
< a slim young 


gentleman, with 
the face of a cherub, 
sat on a_ black 
stallion. Beside 
him, a sturdy fellow 
stood and roared 
orders. Over the 
turf before them 
some hundreds of 
pikemen and arque- 
busiers were form- 
ing themselves into 
squares. They ap- 
peared to do it 
with some speed, 
but the young 
gentleman, smiling 
amiably, tapped his 
companion on the 
shoulder. ‘“‘ My dear Gian,” said he, 


“‘pray let us remember that life is 
short.” 

The man saluted, and hurled some 
sulphurous criticism at his squares. 
Then they were broken up, drawn 
into line, flung into column, marched 
on, marched back, and formed again 
into squares. It was done even more 
quickly than the first time. But the 
young gentleman yawned. “I fear 
we shall all be very late for dinner, 
Gian,” said he. 

Gian saluted and hurled more 
criticism. The thing was done all 
over again, and now with wonderful 
speed. The squares were just formed, 
Gian just looking up for praise, when 
the young gentleman’s voice rang 
suddenly clear. It had hardly died 
before each square was split into 
two, and the front was doubled in 
length. Another order, and four 
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squares were massed together and 
flung forward on the right. The 
young gentleman did not smile at all. 
He brought them back into line. 
** You have done well,” he said gravely 
and touched his hat and rode off. 

Now, that was on the pastures 
above Sestola, and the young gentle- 
man was Bernardo Bruni, Squarcia’s 
lieutenant, who would have been a 
great general if he had not preferred 
to be an indifferent painter. But 
every man he ever knew seems to 
have loved him. 

So Squarcia and he trained their 
men. Squarcia’s fights were fought 
with good tools. 

‘“* My men, by Pompey,” said Squar- 
cia once to the Pope, “* my men are 
craftsmen. Twenty bunglers are not 
a match for one of them. If there 
vere thirty thousand of them in 
Christendom, I would walk over 
the Grand Turk, and make the Cham 
of Tartary your Holiness’s acolyte, 


and join hands with Prester John 


in the Indies. But there are: not 
thirty thousand, nor the half. And 
I shall not live long enough to make 
them.’ To which his Holiness said 
gravely : “‘ God saw fit not to make 
you God. Perhaps he knew best, sir.” 
' But if there were not a half, nor, 
indeed, a fourth of thirty thousand 
gathered about Sestola, there were 
yet many. The pastures were dotted 
thick with tents and rough wooden 
huts. Bernardo Bruni rode among 
them, and men sprang up from cook- 
ing, from scouring their arms and 
themselves, to salute as he passed. 
A farmhouse stood on a little knoll 
above the huts, and from it flaunted 
Squarcia’s banner. the red rose gay 
in the clear spring sunshine. There 
were a score or two of men, some 
mounted, some on foot, waiting about 
the door, and Bernardo Bruni, as he 
rode up, saw that the horsemen wore 
the red coats and black breast-plates 
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of Castracane. He went in smiling, 
and went to his own room. 

Now Bernardo began to enjoy him- 
self. He wrapped himself in a long 
gown, he took the curtain from his 
easel, he contemplated with intense 
care a round wooden panel on which, 
half in charcoal and half in paint, ap- 
peared the Virgin and St. John Bap- 
tist. The Virgin was more than a 
little like himself. St. John was ex- 
ceedingly like Squarcia. Bernardo 
began to paint. While he attended to 
St. John’s girdle, a long rolling peal 
of laughter shook the house. Some- 
thing had amused Squarcia. 

Bernardo went to the window and 
saw Castracane’s men riding away. 
The grim uniforms of red and black 
wound their way through the camp, 
and, as they passed, Squarcia’s men 
lounging about in disarray, half naked 
some, looked up and grinned. Ber- 
nardo was pleased with the colour and 
life of the picture. While still he 
looked, there broke from Squarcia’s 
room the roar of a bull; and the 
matter of it was oaths. Squarcia 
expressed surprise. 

Bernardo Bruni turned from the 
window, smiling, and went back to 
his painting. But the noise roared 
on, and there was a fiercer note in it. 
Bernardo left his painting. For in 
these rare rages of his, Squarcia had 
been mad. 

Squarcia sat roaring out curses, and 
his little eyes were red. He swayed 
to and fro, and beat on the table with 
his fists. A soldier stood before him 
waiting. Bernardo Bruni came in, 
round-faced and calm. ‘‘ What dis- 
pleases you, sir ?”’ he asked, and sat 
down. Squarcia checked suddenly, 
and bit his lip till the blood flowed 
on to his beard. “ Tell it again,’’ he 
growled to the soldier, and shook 
himself out of his chair and walked 
up and down with heavy thudding 
steps. 














You remember that long before, 
Squarcia had set two of his scouts to 
watch Bianca’s inn. Now this soldier 
told Bernardo Bruni how, having 
heard nothing of these two for weeks, 
he and his fellows had gone to seek 
them, and found their bodies, vulture- 
torn, on the hillside ; how they had 
learnt that Castracane had been there 
and stolen Bianca and slain her father. 
Bernardo Bruni crossed himself and 
said a small prayer softly. ‘‘ They 
died well,’ he said. And then he 
turned and looked curiously at Squar- 
cia. He did not understand this 
passion of rage. The thing was sad 
enough, and Bernardo had a clean 
man’s heart in him, but such things 
were to be looked for from Castra- 
cane. 

Squarcia tramped fiercely to and 
fro, and the blood clots lay upon 
his beard. He flung words over his 
shoulder at Bernardo. “I knew her. 
She was like a spring morning. And 
that fiend—that fiend!” He halted 
suddenly, and stood over Bernardo. 
“T laughed. Do you know why I 
laughed ? He sent those devil’s angels 
of his to ask that I should enter his 
service. I, Squarcia! Squarcia 
serve Cagtracane! I said I would 
consider the honour. I laughed. 
Now, I curse him! This Beelzebub’s 
cause for me to fight in! Me!” 

And now Bernardo’s smooth brow 
was lowering too. He too set a curse 
on Castracane. ‘“‘ Join him? What! 
When the wolf has eaten our men ? 
I would flay him for asking us.”” The 
condottiere’s honour was_ touched. 

Squarcia began to tramp up and 
down. “Go away, Bernardo. I 
want to be alone. Do not be afraid. 
I shall not be mad. I am going to 
think.” 

They say that Squarcia thought on 
his knees. 

When Bernardo saw him again in 
the evening he was entirely master 
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of himself. ‘‘ Bernardo,” said he, 
“IT shall go and see this child of 
lamentation who is Duke of Vellano. 
Bianca was his subject. And if he 
is ever to be a man, it is high time that 
he began.” 

So the next morning off went 
Squarcia with a little guard of a 
score, and Bernardo Bruni was left 
teaching the arquebusiers in the new 
formation not to shoot through the 
pikeman’s hair, which, he remarked, 
caused the pikemen to think of death 
more often than becomes a soldier. 

The herald of Vellano and his com- 
pany met Squarcia and his. Squar- 
cia watched them keenly as they 
passed, did not miss Lionardo’s long 
limbs and red hair. ‘Ho, my lord 
Duke, six words in your ear,” he 
cried, reining round. Lionardo drew 
out from therest. ‘* You recall an inn 
where we met? You recall a lass, 
Bianca ? She was a girl of Vellano. 
You are Duke of Vellano. She has 
been carried off by Castracane.” 

Lionardo bowed. ‘‘ You know no 
more.” 

*“More ?”’ Squarcia supplied an 
oath. “I know Castracane.”’ 

Lionardo looked at him with grave 
dull eyes. “Sir, you too were her 
friend.”’ He held out his hand. 

But Squarcia brushed it away. 
**O, curse your play-acting.”’ 

** Believe me,” said Lionardo, ‘I 
am not acting now,” and there came 
a ring in his voice new to Squarcia. 

“Then what are you doing?” 

Lionardo told him how the herald 
had been to Castracane before. 

“Oh, you have done something 


indeed !*’ Squarcia sneered. He 
dealt little in heralds. 
*““Castracane answered that his 


men had indeed carried off the girl, 
but that she came ot her own will; 
she was married to one of them, and 
had no.wish to leave him. He 
showed the herald a girl who, at least, 
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was like Bianca,and she said that this 
was true—she was happy.” Squar- 
cia grunted. 
sir?” 

“IT say—that if Bianca is happy in 
Castracane’s castle, she will not be 
happy long”; but he pulled his 
beard and looked puzzled. Then 
stared round at Lionardo. ‘“‘ What 
now ?” 

“Now my herald goes back to 
Castracane again, and I go with him. 
I shall know whether this girl who 
looks happy is Bianca or not.” 

And Squarcia stared with all his 
eyes. “You? You are going into 
Castracane’s own den ? ” 


** What say you of that, 
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“As you see.” 

“Then you are a fool.” 

““T agree.” 

Suddenly Squarcia let a great laugh 
out of himself. “‘ But, by Pompey, 
you are a fool I like. Messer Lio- 
nardo,if the wolf does spring, you will 
be none the worse of my back be- 
hind you. Let me be a fool too.” 

“T thank you. But, sir, this is 
my work.” 

“* Messer Lionardo,”’ said Squarcia, 
**T, too, was her friend,” and now 
he held out his hand. 

Lionardo smiled a little as he 
gripped it. ‘“‘A fool and a fool,” 
he said. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


WHAT THEY FOUND AT CASTAGNARO. 


F Squarcia’s men 
two were gone back 
to Bernardo Bruni 
with a message. The 
rest had _ stripped 
Squarcia’s red-rose 
badge from arm and 
cap, and_ joined 
themselves to the 
herald’s company. 

On a clear morn- 
ing of the early 
spring they came up 
the valley to the 
castle of Castagnaro. 
High above and afar 
stood the white 
mountain masses, 
white far below their 
crests, for the winter 
snow lay on them 

still. Between the snow and the valley 
were dark grey pine woods and spark- 
ling green pasture, then the paler, 
younger colour of budding trees and 
vine. Sentinel over the valley, high 
on a spur of rock jutting from the 


eastern hills, stood the castle of Cas- 
tagnaro, a dark mass growing into a 
dozen narrow towers. From the top- 
most flaunted the red-wolf banner. 

They were riding double file, Lio- 
nardo and Squarcia side by side, and 
now they could pick out faces on the 
castle towers, and the glint of arms ; 
now, with the castle sheer above 
them they turned to the hillside, and 
climbed the zig-zag road. Then a 
wave of sound swept down the valley, 
the sound of a squadron on the 
march. Lionardo looked at Squarcia. 

“In for a kiss, in for a hug,” quoth 
Squarcia. 

So they came to the oaken-studded 
door of the castle, and the herald 
took the horn and blew it. Then a 
shutter opened, and a face looked 
out, and the herald of the Most IIlus- 
trious Lionardo, Duke of Vellano, 
Vicar of the Holy Roman Empire, 
prayed speech with his Excellency 
Jacopo Castracane, called Marquis 
of Frido. The shutter closed. 

After a while the great door swung 
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back, and under the archway they 
passed to a paved courtyard. A few 
grooms waited to take their horses, 
but there was no guard—no men 
with arms at all. The place was very 
still. A fat man with a chain about 
his neck, and a black wand in his 
hand, came to usher them in; one 
man only. They followed him over 
the stones with jingling spurs, 

The hall was a treasury. From 
arches of peach-coloured stone at 
either end hung tapestry of pink 
and gold and blue and white; here 
was the Shepherd Paris, with his three 
goddesses, there Zeus and Gany- 
mede, here Aphrodite in Anchises’ 
arms, Danae with her babe, and 
chained Andromeda, the young Apollo 
and Hylas, and Tithonus on Aurora’s 
bosom—all the fair forms of Greek 
fancy were wrought in splendid volup- 
tuous beauty. Where the fire blazed 
on a marble hearth were chains of 
silver with blood-red cushions, and 
tables that bore nymphs and dryads 
and fauns and satyrs cast in silver 
and gold. Down either side stood 
statues, noble work of the early world, 
men and women snow-white against 
the mellow walls. 

There,’on the dais, a blotch of scar- 
let, Jacopo Castracane. 

Castracane sat huddled together, 
his head thrust forward, and he was 
horrible to see. His head was quite 
bald and his face. His pale eyes had 
neither lashes nor brows, and his eye- 
lids flickered incessantly. ‘A narrow 
jutting forehead, hollow cheeks, and 
a long hooked nose were all of a livid 
pallor. Limbs and body all cramped 
together, all scarlet. 

A page, a small, thin child, lay on 
his belly on the floor within reach of 
Castracane’s foot. 

The herald, wearing his hat, 
tramped up the hall, behind the 
usher, and the others followed with 
bare heads. 
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“From my master the Most IIlus- 
trious Lionardo, Duke of Vellano, 
Vicar of the Holy Roman Empire, 
to your Excellency—greeting !”’ The 
herald bowed, and Castracane put 
up his hand in answer. The herald’s 
escort were standing in column behind 
him. Castracane waved to them petu- 
lantly to form a line. There was 
some stumbling. 

“By Venus, gentlemen, you are 
very shy,” said Castracane; but 
there was no mirth in his tone. They 
made line at last, and now each man 
of them was under Castracane’s eyes. 
Squarcia andhis men,twenty bundles, 
in twenty cloaks, stood carelessly 
at their ease. Lionardo was taller 
than they, and stiffer. Castracane 
looked at each, but he made no sign. 
His eyelids flickered, his face was 
livid still. 

The herald went on : “ In the matter 
of one Bianca, a woman of Monse- 
lice, in my master’s dominion, a 
woman within my master’s right, 
seized by your Excellency. I am 
charged to have speech with her.” 

“Your master seems to want that 
woman,” said Castracane. ‘‘ But she 
enjoys herself here so much that I 
fear she will refuse to depart.” 

“I claim to have speech with her.” 

Then, after a moment’s silence: 
“Indeed, sir herald, you _ shall,” 
Castracane’s lips curled back from 
his teeth. ‘* You shall all have speech 
with her.” : 

He drew the usher to him by the 
sleeve, and spoke into the man’s ear. 
Then the usher went out. Castracane 
looked along the line again. 

“Come, my dear friends, till I 
can take you to her, let me entertain 
you.” He stirred the page with his 
foot. ‘“‘ Wine, dog,” he said in a new 
harsh tone, and the child scrambled 
up and ran to a carved buffet. Cas- 
tracane stood up—a man of middle 
height, very lean—came down from 
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the dais, and took the herald with 
one arm, Lionardo with the other. 
But that he knew Lionardo there was 
no sign at all. He led them to his 
statuary. 

The page came tottering under a 
great salver of wine and wine cups. 
To Squarcia, that huddled mass of 
cloak, he went first. Squarcia was 
too old a condottiere to drink Castra- 
cane’s wine. As he turned away, 
the page thrust a pitiful little face 
over the salver and whispered some- 
thing. 

The faint sound caught Castra- 
cane’s ear. He whirled round, he 
dashed the child to the ground. 
Salver and glass clashed and crashed. 
He caught the child up and flung 
him upon the fire and held him down 
on the flames with a chair. Through 
one instant of horror all drew away, 
and Castracane stood alone, a scarlet 
lean form with a grin on his livid 
face, and the child’s little limbs 


writhed, and he shrieked piteously. 
Then Lionardo thrust the fiend away, 
and Squarcia snatched the child. 


Castracane laughed loud. wt 
thought that little jest would please 
you. We will continue it later. The 
whelp, you see, is sure of hell, and I 
try to train him for it.”” He turned 
again mirthless on the child. “‘ Go, 
lie down, whelp.” And the child 
reeled away, and flung himself down 
again on his belly on the dais. Cas- 
tracane looked round at them all and 
grinned. 

Then the herald cried, “ Do you 
deny my errand? Shall I not have 
speech with this woman ? ” 

Castracane’s lip hid his teeth again. 
** Come and speak with her,” he said. 

Out of the hall he led them, and by 
an ill-lit passage into an inner court. 
Here was no stillness,but the growling, 
the trampling of beasts. There were 
cages round the walls where leopards 
prowled. From a great pit in the 
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middle of the court came the yelping 
of wolves. 

Castracane strode out into the 
midst ; but the herald and Lionardo 
and the rest hung back, looking about 
them amazed. Then Castracane 
laughed. ‘‘O, my lord Duke of Vel- 
lano, you did me much honour when 
you came to my poor house. And I 
will do you honour too. You wished 
to see this woman. See her now!” 
He pointed with fleshless hand through 
the spring sunlight, to a cage where 
a yellow leopard whined. 

There, on the greasy floor, lay a 
woman’s bones. 

Lionardo stood still as a statue and 
cold. Bianca! The brave, gay little 
maid! Her young beauty, her wak- 
ing love, her clean joy in life—there 
lay the end of them all. The brave, 
gay little maid. 

Castracane, the lean scarlet form 
in the sunlight, watched him and 
laughed. ‘‘ You see her, my Lord 
Duke ; you see her! Now go speak 
with her.”” He whistled sharply. 
**Go speak with her—in hell!” 

His soldiers came pouring into the 
courtyard, a throng of black breast- 
plates and red limbs. 

But as he whistled, Squarcia cried 
an order. Squarcia’s men of the 
escort whirled off their cloaks and 
sprang forward, mail and swords 
agleaam. In a moment Lionardo 
found himself and the herald inside 
a diamond of men. The whole score 
of them roared Squarcia’s war-cry, 
the cry of fifty victories : “‘ Squarcia ! 
Squarcia! Squarcia and _ strike 
home!” and hurled themselves at 
the dark corridor by which they had 
come. 

Castracane’s men were across it, but 
the diamond of old soldiers broke in 
amongst them, and cursing, stabbing, 
pushing, came tumbling through with 
them into the splendid hall. As they 
came there was a roar like a thunder- 








“SQUARCIA HURLED HIMSELF AWAY FROM IT, AND SLASHED THE LOVELY TAPESTRY. 
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clap, and a din in the outer court. 
Castracane’s men rushed after them, 
surged about them, shut them in on 
all sides. But the diamond kept its 
shape, and cut steadily, swiftly to- 
ward the door. In the storm of 
fight, white nymphs and goddesses 
crashed down and were shattered, 
rare work of gold and silver was 
trampled under foot. Castracane, 
struggling in through the press, saw 
the ruin, and shrieked curses, and 
beat his men with his sword. 
Squarcia’s laugh roared out above 
the infernal din: ‘Sheep, sheep, 
Squarcia ! 
and strike 


driven to the butcher! 
Squarcia 


Squarcia ! 
home!” 

So the diamond fought its way 
down the hall, and now from the 
outer court came the old answering 
ery: “Squarcia! Squarcia! We 
strike home.” 

Castracane’s men wavered. The 
diamond went on at a stumbling run. 
It broke clear to the door, the edge 
of it was all but out, when Lionardo 
felt someone catch at his legs. He 
was jerked on again before he could 
stoop. But he saw the little page, 
and heard the child cry shrilly, ‘* Oh, 
take me, take me too!” Squarcia 
stumbling backwards against him, 
thrust down a bloody hand, and 
tossed him up into the air for Lio- 
nardo to catch. Then, as the dia- 
mond was bursting through the door, 
Squarcia hurled himself away from 
it and slashed that lovely tapestry, 
from Aurora’s white breast to the 
Olympian brow of Zeus. ‘ Squar- 
cia! Squarcia! I strike home,” he 
roared, and sprang after his men. 

Now, in the oufer court, they fell 
suddenly into the midst of their own 
comrades. Another fight was surg- 
ing here. Half the courtyard was 
bright mail, half black, with red 
arms rising and falling. On a horse 
block by the gate stood Bernardo 
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Bruni, and watched the fight, smiling 
and calm. His hands played with a 
red rose. Towards him through the 
press came the diamond. Bernardo 
Bruni stooped and spoke to a man 
below him. An order ran from rank 
to rank. 

Now men in the bright mail fell 
swiftly back to the gateway, and 
through the shattered gate and out. 
Lionardo with his burden, the child, 
was hurried along between two of 
them. They had him out, they took 
the child from him; they found 
horses for him and themselves ; they 
would have hurried him off. ‘“‘ I stay 
for my friends,” said Lionardo. 

“Rein out of the way and be 
damned,” a man howled on his ear. 
He drew off to the very edge of the 
crag. 

For there was no room for idlers. 
Up the winding road came a stream 
of horses, one rider to every four. 
Down the road went a stream of 
mounted men. All was done without 
haste, without a pause, swiftly, 
silently. From the courtyard rose 
the din of the fight. Here all was 
order and peace. 

Peering through the broken gate 
Lionardo could see that the black 
and red covered all the court. Few 
of Squarcia’s men were left, Squar- 
cia himself and Bernardo Bruni, 
but with them very few. Castra- 
cane had a hundred to one, but ninety- 
nine of his hundred were useless, for 
Squarcia’s men were now within the 
narrow gateway, and though Cas- 
tracane had a million of men, the 
last of the fight must be man to man. 

The stream of horses and horse- 
men checked. A score of mounted 
men were drawn up in double rank 
facing the castle. ‘Bernardo Bruni 
came delicately through the broken 
gate, still smiling, still playing with 
his rose. He sprang on his horse 
and sat with the others waiting, 
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Then Squarcia came panting and 
spattered with blood. He wrung the 
sweat out of his beard, and heaved 
himself up to the saddle of a big- 
boned roan and jogged off. Lionardo 
followed him slowly, turning back 
in the saddle to watch. 

The last men broke out and ran 
like rabbits. After them, swift as the 
shattered timbers gave the chance, 
poured Castracane’s men. But Ber- 
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nardo Bruni spoke, and the waiting 
horsemen spurred in among them, 
slashing at them, riding them down, 
shouldering them off the edge of the 
crag. Then, having stayed the rush 
one needed moment, turned them- 
selves, and rode off down the hill. 

Bernardo Bruni’s gay voice rang 
clear: “‘We come again, Jacopo, we 
come again! Squarcia! Squarcia! 
We strike home!” 


(To be continued.) 


THE WORLD OF SONG 


BY J. BRAMMALL SHREWSBURY 


The birds tha‘ herald rosy morn 
With singing sweet and clear, 
The'r trilling notes on breezes borne 

Proclaim th it day is near. 


When all is still and shadows grey 
Steal down some moontit line, 
The niyhting ile with plaintive lay 

Burts into song again. 


When morning brevks, the m” ry lark 
Is heard while soaring high 

To sin, with trilling note till. ark - 
Sweet songster of the sky. 
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THF PEAK IN FICTION, AND A DERBYSHIRE 


NOVELIST 


By J, BURTON HOBMAN 


“ ITH the mention of Derby- 
shire,’ wrote gentle Jane 
Austen in “ Pride and 


Prejudice,’ ‘‘ there were 
many ideas connected. It was impos- 
sible for her (Elizabeth Bennet) to see 
the word without thinking of Pember- 
ley and its owner. ‘ But surely,’ said 
she, ‘I may enter his (Mr. Darcy’s) 
county with impunity, and rob it of 
a few petrified spars, without his 
perceiving me.’ ” 

Unlike Miss Austen’s delicately- 
fluttered heroine, few, if any, of the 
thousands of annual visitors to the 
villages that strew the valleys of the 
Peak on the other side of gloomy 
Kinder Scout have any ideas con- 
nected with that beautiful district, 
save of a scenic and health-giving 
character. Derbyshire, unlike the 
Wessex of Thomas Hardy, the Thrums 
of Mr. Barrie, the Galloway of Mr. 
Crockett, the Cornwall of “ Q.,” the 
Devonshire of R. D. Blackmore and 
Eden Phillpotts, and other districts 
which could be named, is not yet the 
object of a popular literary cult. 
Its scenery, its people, its dialect 
and its folk-lore offer, it is true, a 
rich and enticing field for the spe- 
cialist in fiction. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s sombre 
story, “David Grieve,” contains 
many picturesque and vivid glimpses 
of the wild glories of Edale and Kinder 
Scout. The latter is a district, by 
the way, which the late Mr. L. J. 
Jennings, M.P. (once the henchman 
of Lord Randolph Churchill), praised 
at the expense of lovely Dovedale, 
describing the plateau of Kinder 


as that “ paradise of peat and stunted 
heather.” 

Mrs. Humphry Ward was even 
bold enough to attempt to capture 
the Peak dialect, but her greatest 
success consisted in the impression 
she conveyed of the wild and melan- 
choly scenery of the district : 

“The top of the Peak is, so to 
speak, a vast black glacier, whereof 
the crevasses are great fissures, ebon 
black in colour, sometimes ten feet 
deep, and with ten feet more of black 
water at the bottom. For miles on 
either side the ground is seamed and 
torn with these crevasses, now shal- 
lower, now deeper, succeeding each 
other at intervals of a yard or two; 
and it is they which make the cross- 
ing of the Peak in the dark or in a 
mist a matter of danger even for the 
native .. . a region which has no fea- 
tures and no landmarks, where the 
earth lays snares for you and the 
mists betray you, and where, even in 
bright sunshine, there reigns an eter- 
nal and indescribable melancholy.” 

There is another memorable passage 
in the novel which gives us a noble 
picture of Kinder Scout and the 
Downfall, as seen by young David 
Grieve while tending the sheep on the 
moors. 

It is a far cry, in a literary sense, 
from Mrs. Humphry Ward to the 
author of “Puck.” Yet even 
Ouida, leaving her drawing-room 
and her guardsmen, has splashed 
something of the colour of the dis- 
trict upon the pages of “ Puck.” 
The brilliant French novelist uses 
the Peak dialect somewhat freely, 
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but it can hardly be said that she has 
a real command of the pure Doric, 
that most difficult thing to capture, 
and often most perplexing to the 
outside reader when captured. 

In a fantastic military novel the 
credulity of the Peak people, who 
know the top of Kinder, was severely 
tested by the narration of an incident 
which described the placing of heavy 
English artillery and a whole army 
on the boggy plateau overlooking 
Hayfield, in which valley the French 
and German troops were supposed to 
lie before their destruction. 

Through the gap under Mam Tor 
one soon passes from Edale to within 
sight of the valley that Sir Walter 
Scott chose for fhe scene of his 
** Peveril of the Peak.” The Derby- 
shire colour in this novel can scarcely 
be regarded as successful, yet Castle- 
ton undoubtedly enjoys something 
of its distinction to the choice of Sir 
Walter. There is certainly a happy 
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and characteristic touch in the 
‘“‘wizard’s”’ opening words about 
““this feudal baron, who chose his 
nest upon the principles on which an 
eagle selects her eyrie, and built 
it in such a fashion as if he had in- 
tended it, as an Irishman said of 
the Martello towers, for the sole 
purpose of puzzling posterity.” 

Sir Walter Scott has himself rather 
puzzled posterity by some of his in- 
accurate glimpses of the Peak. It is 
not surprising, however, that he 
should speak of Eldon, Hole as “A 
chasm in the earth supposed to be 
unfathomable, one of the wonders 
of the Peak’; for the exploits of 
the Kyndwr Club belong to quite 
recent history. Nor is it surprising, 
considering Scott’s methods, that he 
should have fitted up Martindale 
Castle with the “ peculiar collection 
of apartments ” to be seen at Haddon 
Hall, “where, in the lady’s pew in 
the chapel, there is a sort of scuttle, 
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EYAM, MR. GILCHRIST'’S “MILTON,” WITH THE HOUSE IN WHICH THE PLAGUE BROKE OUT. 


which opens into the kitchen, so 
that the good lady could ever and 
anon, without much interruption to 
her religious duties, give an eye that 
the roast meat was not permitted 
to burn, and that the turn-broche 
did his duty.”” The remains of the 
old castle are now limited to the 
outer wall round the hill, and to 
the keep. The former, however, 
affords a good clue to the original 
plan of the fortress, and _ the 
latter makes a prominent and pic- 
turesque addition to the landscape. 
Two miles away the site of the 
‘‘substantial, though small-sized, 
brick building of Moultrassie Hall” 
may be found. Whatever criticism 
may say of the great novelist’s essay 
in Peak fiction, the district is digni- 
fied by the association of his name 
with it. According to Lockhart’s 
** Life,” he was proud of his connec- 
tion with the novel and signed 
familiar notes, ‘‘ Thine, Peveril.” 


At Hathersage we come into touch 
with one of the great novelists of the 
nineteenth century, and her greatest 
book, “Jane Eyre.” There is no 
doubt whatever about the identity 
of Hathersage with the village of 
Morton, to which the distracted 
heroine, after her flight from Thorn- 
field and her coach journey to White- 
cross, arrives in that state of ex- 
haustion, misery and poverty de- 
scribed in Chapter xxviii. of the 
novel. After that “ safe, still,’ but 
memorable night on the “great 
moors ”’ with “waves of mountains 
far beyond,”’ she wanders on until a 
church bell is heard. | 

“‘T turned in the direction of the 
sound, and then, amongst the roman- 
tic hills, whose changes and aspects I 
had ceased to note an hour ago, I saw 
a hamlet and a spire. All the valley 
at my right hand was full of pasture 
fields and cornfields and wood, and 
a glittering stream ran zigzag through 
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the varied shades of green, the 
mellowing grain, the sombre wood- 
lands, the clear and sunny lea.” 

Thus is the Derwent Valley about 
Hathersage depicted in a few essen- 
tial sentences. 

The author of “ Jane Eyre” got her 
picture from life, and the Bronte 
Society have easily satisfied them- 
selves that ‘‘ Moor House,”’ the home 
of the Rivers family with whom 
Jane stayed, is “‘ Moorseats,” lately 
occupied by Mr. Robert Styring, an 
alderman of the Sheffield City 
Council. This quaint old house lies 
almost on the edge of the moors up 
a narrow wooded ravine at the back 
of Hathersage Church. The view 
from it is identical with the view 
from “‘ Moor House” described in 
Chapter xxxi. :— 

“I turned my face,” said Jane, 
“aside from the lovely sky of eve 
and lonely vale of Morton. I say 


lonely, for in that bend of it visible 
to me there was no _ building 
apparent save the church and the 
parsonage, half hid in trees, and, 
quite at the extremity, the roof of 
Vale Hall.” 

It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that Charlotte Bronte herself, 
like the heroine, received an offer 
or offers of marriage from a local 
clergyman during one of her visits 
to Hathersage and “ Moorseats.” 

We come now to a living novelist 
of the Peak, the writer who has in- 
deed captured the “colour” of its 
life; studied the people of the 
countryside, and put the very essence 
of their existence into his novels 
and short stories. Mr. R. Murray 
Gilchrist is still quite a young man. 
Born in Sheffield, he has lived practi- 
cally all his life in the Peak ; first 
at Baslow, then at Eyam, and now, 
at the top of the bleak Holmesfield 




















hill, in a delightful old Elizabethan 
manor-house, indicated thus, in his 
novel, “The Rue Bargain ” :— 

** A squat, rambling manor at the 
end of a well-wooded village. The 
furniture . . . dated from the last 
century. The rooms were large and 
low pitched, panelled with un- 
polished English oak, all diapered in 
satin veinings; the ceilings were of 
ornate Elizabethan plaster work. The 
thing dearest to Elizabeth’s heart 
was the mantel of her drawing-room, 
with its carved picture of Adam and 
Eve, both decently petticoated, stand- 
ing beneath the Tree of Know- 
ledge.”’ 

Mr. Gilchrist is seldom seen in 
London. It is only on very rare 
occasions that he is found in the 
haunts of the literary man. He pre- 
fers the quiet of his charming, old- 
world study at Cartledge Hall, and the 
breezy spaciousness of the moors 
that lie around his Peakland home. 
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The people of the countryside have 
come to look upon this genial son of 


Anak as one of themselves—and 
only to such will they reveal them- 
selves. He, in turn, brings to the 
portrayal of their lives a discreet 
sympathy which enables him to pro- 
duce strong and masterly sketches, 
some of which won Mr. Henley’s 
praise. 

Mr. Gilchrist has already a little 
library of books to his credit. He 
works in two distinct literary veins. 
One is discovered in “‘ The Stone Dra- 
gon” and “ Lords and Ladies.” In 
these volumes we have a collection 
of supernatural stories, full of ima- 
ginative power and daring, rendered 
with exquisite art and atmospheric 
subtlety. In his book, “‘ Labyrinth,” 
an eighteenth-century romance, Mr. 
Gilchrist has a different quality. 
There is only the genius of: Edgar 
Allan Poe to compare with it.**In his 
studies of the present-day life of 
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low pitched, panelled with un- 
polished English oak, all diapered in 
satin veinings; the ceilings were of 
ornate Elizabethan plaster work. The 
thing dearest to Elizabeth’s heart 
was the mantel of her drawing-room, 
with its carved picture of Adam and 
Eve, both decently petticoated, stand- 
ing beneath the Tree of Know- 
ledge.” 

Mr. Gilchrist is seldom seen in 
London. It is only on very rare 
occasions that he is found in the 
haunts of the literary man. He pre- 
fers the quiet of his charming, old- 
world study at Cartledge Hall, and the 
breezy spaciousness of the moors 
that lie around his Peakland home. 


The people of the countryside have 
come to look upon this genial son of 
Anak as one of themselves—and 
only to such will they reveal them- 
selves. He, in turn, brings to the 
portrayal of their lives a discreet 
sympathy which enables him to pro- 
duce strong and masterly sketches, 
some of which won Mr. Henley’s 
praise. 

Mr. Gilchrist has already a little 
library of books to his credit. He 
works in two distinct literary veins. 
One is discovered in “‘ The Stone Dra- 
gon”’ and “ Lords and Ladies.”’ In 
these volumes we have a collection 
of supernatural stories, full of ima- 
ginative power and daring, rendered 
with exquisite art and atmospheric 
subtlety. In his book, “‘ Labyrinth,” 
an eighteenth-century romance, Mr. 
Gilchrist has a different quality. 
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Peakland folk, Mr. Gilchrist appeals 
as a master of the short story. He 
clothes an episode or a trait of 
character with some of the essential 
qualities of literature. He finds the 
element of romance in the outwardly 
prosaic lines of these stubborn, strong- 
willed, but silent peasants. He is a 
naturalist in the best sense. 

All his stories have a Peak flavour. 


It is chiefly, however, in his short 
stories that the atmosphere and 
locality of the Peak are most pro- 
nounced. He does not, let it be 
understood, paint the landscape in 
on a big scale, with many details— 
rather the reverse. He puts the 
human interest first, and creates 
the scenic background after the 
manner of the delicate etcher. 
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THE SIMPLE LIFE 


By LESLIE V. SHAIRP 


Illustrated by F. E. 


’ HY does Alethea do these 
\/ things ?”’ 

Mrs. Cheverill spoke 

plaintively. She disap- 

proved of strong-minded children, 
and her daughter’s latest manifesta- 
tion of free will had been more 
than usually upsetting. Alethea was 
twenty-seven, and mistress of her 
own affairs. She had a “ bachelor ” 
establishment in an artistic quarter. 
She gave “intellectual” teas, and 
entertained a circle of acquaintances 
whom she described as Bohemian, 
and who persuaded her that it was 
nice to be unusual; they ate her 
cakes and talked about their “ soul- 
sensations,” leading Alethea to sup- 
pose that they were different from 


ordinary persons. 


Hiley 


Mrs. Cheverill bore her daughter’s 
peculiarities with patience, if not 
with fortitude. Her disposition was 
as easy as her circumstances; she 
disliked scenes and had become an 
adept at avoiding them. Her late 
husband, acting on principle, had 
habitually relieved her of the neces- 
sity of thinking about anything. 
Left single-handed to cope with the 
opening mind of Alethea, she had 
proved incapable. Alethea’s energy 
aggravated her own desire for repose. 
This time she felt, however, that, if 
she could do nothing, she must at 
least say something. 

She sought encouragement from 
Lady Betty, who had succeeded in 
marrying her own three daughters 
before they became unmanageable. 
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“T really cannot imagine, dear 
Lady Betty, why Alethea does these 
things ! ” 

‘* What is she going to do now?” 
asked Lady Betty, whose direct 
common sense was often enlisted in 
Mrs. Cheverill’s service. 

“IT don’t know. That makes it 
worse. If I knew I could, perhaps— 
er—something might be done. She 
talks of ‘giving up everything to 
lead the Simple Life.’ It’s so vague! 
What is the Simple Life ? Is it 
anything to do with a caravan and 
a donkey? I am sure my life is 
simple enough. In the morning I 
get up if I feel well enough, and in 
the evening I go to bed if I have felt 
well enough to get up, and once a 
week I send for Dr. Bulstrode. Is 
that what Alethea means ? ” 

*“You should have married Ale- 
thea,” said Lady Betty. “* Marriage 
is the only thing for self-willed young 
women. Try and find a husband 
for her.” 

“‘ But that requires so much exertion 
—entertaining, diplomacy, schemes. 
I hate diplomacy, and if I tried io 
scheme it would bring on one of my 
attacks at once. Dr. Bulstrode has 
said to me many times, ‘ Dear Mrs. 
Cheverill ’—you know how kind he 
is—‘ what you need is complete re- 
pose—mental calm—you must lead 
a very quiet, simple life.’ ” 

“The very thing,” interrupted 
Lady Betty, with decision, “the 
very thing! You say Alethea talks 
of giving up everything—tell her to 
shut up her flat and come to you at 
Cheyne Street. Say you are con- 
vinced by her arguments, and that 
you and she will live the Simple Life 
together. It won’t last long, what- 
ever it is. And in the meantime, we 
must find a man who will cure her of 
her follies.” 

Mrs. Cheverill gazed limply at her 
friend. 
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“But, my dear, with Alethea in 
the house, everything will be so com- 
plicated. There will be scenes; my 
attacks—and Dr. Bulstrode says I 
must not worry. Then, suppose the 
Simple Life should mean a caravan ? ” 

“You must buy a caravan in that 
case,’ laughed Lady Betty. “ They 
have one advantage—there are no 
stairs, once you’re inside.” 

“But the man,” complained Mrs. 
Cheverill. “‘I know no young men. 
There are no young men nowadays, 
except the ones who have nothing but 
expectations, and they always expect 
too much.” 

** You had better leave the man to 
me,” said the resourceful Lady Betty. 
*“* Your part will be to get Alethea to 
Cheyne Street, and I'll marry her! 
Let me know when she comes, and I 
wouldn’t mention Bulstrode to her 
more often than you really must.” 

* * * * 

Mrs. Cheverill’s household in Cheyne 
Street suffered much in the name of 
simplicity. 

Alethea had accepted her mother’s 
invitation, and the repose of that 
lady had been severely encroached 
upon. For three consecutive morn- 
ings she appeared at breakfast, and 
Alethea poured out the coffee and 
explained her theory of the Simple 
Life. 

“We cannot all be great,” she 
said, ‘‘ but we can all be simple. We 
can reduce our needs to those things 
which we are capable of providing 
for ourselves. We can be indepen- 
dent of the services of others, and 
thus set free an army of menials who 
are at present engaged in nothing 
better than ministering to our love 
of luxury. You have three servants 
whose only object in life is to wait 
upon you. We must dismiss them 
all.” 

““My dear Alethea, I cannot con- 
template such a thing! Who is to 
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wait upon me? Who is to keep the 
house clean ? ” 

“The house is much too large. 
We do not need so many rooms. A 
workman’s cottage would be ample 
for two people. What a splendid 
ideal it is! To live one’s life sur- 
rounded by the products of one’s own 
industry. To know that one is not 
clogging the wheels of progress by 
exacting debasing servitude from 
others. To make one’s own clothes ; 
to cook one’s own food ; to work, to 
study, to reflect. Does it not thrill 
you, mother ? ” 

Mrs. Cheverill looked at her daugh- 
ter in despair. A workman’s cot- 
tage was worse than a caravan; it 
sounded so much more permanent. 
And to live alone with Alethea! To 
eat Alethea’s cooking! To wear 
clothes of Alethea’s construction ! 
The thing was absurd, but Alethea 
was serious. Immediately after break- 
fast she announced her intention of 
going out to look for the cottage. 

That afternoon Lady Betty called. 

“Well?” she said. ‘“‘ How about 
the Simple Life ? ” 

Mrs. Cheverill was tearful. 

“* The house is to be given up. The 
servants are to be dismissed. We 
are to clothe ourselves and cook for 
ourselves and live in a cottage! 
Alethea has gone to look for it.” 

Lady Betty laughed. 

“IT am going to invite myself to 
dinner to-morrow, and bring Harry 
Lyndon, my nephew.” 

“There will be no dinner,” said 
Mrs. Cheverill mournfully. ‘* Alethea 
is going to cook it!” 

** So much the better. Make it late, 
and we will have some food before 
we come. But I’m sorry for you, 
dear—this will bring on an attack.” 

“I’m much too ill to have an 
attack,”’ wailed the distressed lady. 
** Alethea will kill me! Then what 
will Dr. Bulstrode say ? ” 


** He'll be very much annoyed, no 
doubt. Doctors don’t like to lose their 
patients! And he has made such a 
study of your attacks; he under- 
stands them so well. But you must 
bear up,” continued Lady Betty 
soothingly ; ‘‘ remember, I am work- 
ing for you, and cottages are scarce ; 
they are not found at a moment’s 
notice. You will like my nephew. 
Poor boy! He has two thousand a 
year, and thinks it his duty to work. 
Fortunately he’s incapable. But he 
tries in his own way. He writes, 
and calls it work. I’m afraid he’s 
been mixing with a very outré set 
lately. Faddists who talk borrowed 
nonsense and think it original genius. 
Rather like Alethea’s ‘ tea and soul’ 
circle. My dear, we must rescue 
these young people. They have too 
much brain and too little sense. 
Say 8.30 for dinner to-morrow. 
Good-bye.” 

* * * * 

“How do you do, Mr. Lyndon ? ” 
said Mrs. Cheverill the next evening ; 
““my daughter is in the kitchen. I 
hope you have dined.” 

‘** My aunt has been telling me of 
Miss Cheverill’s experiment,” replied 
Harry Lyndon, a tall, clean-shaven 
youth of twenty-eight, whose mobile 
mouth suggested an appreciation of 
the humorous. “I admire her 
courage, and am looking forward to 
congratulating her on the success 
of her efforts.” 

“Do you know,” said Mrs. Cheve- 
rill dismally, “that she is cooking 
sausages and mashed potatoes ? And 
that I—that we, shall be expected to 
eat them ? I shudder to think of it.” 

At this moment Alethea entered. 

** Dinner is ready,” she said cheer- 


fully. ‘‘ Good evening, Lady Betty, 
and——Oh! How do you do, Mr. 
Lyndon ? You have probably heard 


from my mother that we are no 
longer submitting to the trammels of 
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convention ? We have decided to lead 
natural lives; to be independent of 
the services of others. You, I am 
sure, will sympathise with this 
ideal ? ”’ 

*“* A charming ideal, Miss Cheverill,”’ 
agreed Lyndon, “ and to be expressed 
to-night, I understand, in terms of 
‘sausages and mashed’!” 

Alethea looked at him severely. 

“We will go down to dinner at 
once,” she said. ‘“‘I am sorry to 
see you are in evening dress, as I shall 
have to ask you, afterwards, to 
help me wash up the plates.” 

*““ I shall be delighted,” said Harry 
with sincerity. This, perhaps, would 
afford an opportunity for explana- 
tions. 

At dinner Alethea’s principles were 
severely taxed. The meal, she ex- 
plained, was typical of the ordinary 
fare of the worker. It contained 
the necessary properties for producing 
energy, and the adequate sustenance 
of the human frame. Upon such a 
meal the navvy commonly developed 
the physical force which built rail- 
roads and quarried stone. But Ale- 
thea’s cooking was not equal to her 
knowledge of proteids and food pro- 
perties. On the one hand, the animal 
products were overdone and un- 

shapely ; on the other, the vegetable 
products were decidedly aqueous. 
Lady Betty tried in vain to rouse Mrs. 
Cheverill. The duties of a hostess 
were forgotten in the crushing sense 
of the present discomfort and impend- 
ing misery. 

Alethea was unwontedly silent. 
Hairy Lyndon’s cheerfulness de- 
lighted his aunt, and relieved the 
situation from the absurdity of em- 
barrassment. 

‘“How magnificent your ideal is, 
Miss Cheverill,”’ he said interestedly. 
‘* If you could persuade London to ex- 
periment as you are doing, what 
possibilities! We should return to 
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the state in which man plucked a 
cocoanut for supper, and climbed a- 
tree to go to bed! The complicated 
devices of civilisation would become 
unnecessary. The Twopenny Tube 
would be tenanted by cave-dwellers ; 
some old sage would set his tub in the 
courtyard of the Bank of England and 
sing a hymn on the coming of the 
golden age. Fancy London sufficing 
for itself ; every man content with no 
more than his needs, complete in him- 
self and looking to none for co-opera- 
tion in the task of living. Glorious 
outlook! There would be no war, 
no going to law, no commercial specu- 
lation! One would imagine, by the 
way, that at first the problem of the 
unemployed might be rather acute. 
There would have to be a fund for the 
relief of soldiers and sailors, lawyers, 
police, financiers and those sort of 
people. But doubtless the money 
would be forthcoming, and any 
balance might be utilised in teaching 
them some occupation compatible 
with the Simple Life.” 

‘“*Of course there are difficulties,” 
said Alethea, with a little toss of the 
head, “ but everything must have a 
beginning. There is nothing more 
to eat, Mr. Lyndon. Perhaps you 
will carry something downstairs ”’— 
she spoke with some bitterness— 
‘and I will find you an apron to tie 
over your clothes.” 

The elder ladies returned to the 
drawing-room, Mrs. Cheverill hungry 
and desperate ; Lady Betty thought- 
ful. 

Downstairs Alethea and Harry Lyn- 
don discussed the theory of simplicity 
in a manner that would have sur- 
prised even Lady Betty. 

‘** You have behaved abominably,” 
Alethea was saying. ‘“‘ Why did you 
not tell me Valentine was only a 
pen-name—an alias ? I despise such 
meanness ! ”’ 

“Dear Miss  Cheverill,” said 














Lyndon, contritely, “I thought you 
knew. All my friends are aware 
that Henry Valentine, author of 
‘ The Simple Life,’ and other satires, 
is no other than Harry Lyndon, an 
idler and a plain man.” 

“* You ought to have toldme. You 
have made me ridiculous, and I de- 
test you.” 

“Is not that too hard a punish- 
ment for one who would be—your 
friend ? We are not strangers, Miss 
Cheverill ; can you not forgive me ? ” 

“And what am I to tell my 
mother ? Take back all I have said ? 
Admit that I have been a fool ? ” 

Alethea was indignant to the verge 
of tears. Harry Lyndon spoke low 
and earnestly. 
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“Tell her,” he said, “that you 
have discovered a still simpler life. 
A life in which love and helpfulness 
make all our actions simple indeed. 
A life in which no one is independent 
of any other, because human sym- 
pathy is over all. The life, Alethea, 
of the natural man and woman 
whose hearts are not warped by the 
cheap theories and silly cynicisms of 
a select circle of failures. Will you 
make another experiment ? Will you 
try the true Simple Life with me ? ” 

And as that was really what Alethea 
wanted to do, Lady Betty was trium- 
phant, and Mrs. Cheverill,with a quiet 
mind, resumed her attacks and sent 
for Dr. Bulstrode. 
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“THE OLD QUARRY 


THE IDLER IN ARCADY 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 


XII.—A FORGOTTEN EDEN 


FTEN the most beautiful things 
in Nature are Nature’s re- 
clamations from man. This 


old chalk quarry on the 
river’s brink has long ago heard the 
last ringing blow of the pick-axe, the 
last dull roar of the crackling thunder 
of the blasting charge. Half a 
century of disuse has given it back 
to the valerian and the wild clematis ; 
each year of sunshine has raised the 
floor-mark of green growth higher 
and higher up the grizzly face of the 
cliff. 
It is always in these sheltered soli- 
tudes that spring wins her first bright 


way in the universe. Out on the up- 
land, through all the callow months 
of the year, it is even give-and-take 
between the sun and the keen north 
wind; and March is almost done 
before the issue of the conflict is 
decided. But here, in the tranquil 
haven of the old quarry, one clear 
week of sunny weather, and the year’s 
fresh gold of celandine is springing in 
the grass; the coltsfoot showers its 
bright mintage from every crevice ; 
red-archangel has gotten its banquet 
ready for the first intrepid humble- 
bee. The north wind can do no 
more than rumble in the larches where 
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they fringe the blue sky far overhead ; 
or beat back the yelping company of 
jackdaws, as it lifts—a thousand 
strong—into the sheer air, and away 
on some mysterious enterprise need- 
ing the whole force of the sooty 
battalion. 

But it is in the rich lush season of 
May that these deserted human out- 
works take on their chiefest glory. 
Then John Baptist April has done 
his crying in the wilderness; hope 
has its guerdon of green leaves, and 
promise her fulfilment of blossom ; 
in the old chalk quarry summer 
seems to have reared his garner-house, 
where, with abounding treasure of 
light, and song and colour, he makes 
ready to overflow the outer world. 

Coming suddenly into the great grey 
semicircle from the path by the river- 
side, the old chalk-pit seems to lie 
deep in an immemorial silence. The 
jackdaws have streamed off on their 
usual morning errand. Their shrill 
clamour has died away; there is 
nothing of it now but a faint distant 
note haunting the tremulous sun- 
shine far out on the river-plain. 
Round the foot of the perpendicular 
cliff a white mist of chervil hovers. 
Green ivy shores it up dizzily. Wher- 
ever a root can get finger-hold on 
ledge or in cranny, rich streaks of 
colour marble the towering rugged 
waste. 

At first there seems only a great 
silence everywhere. A rabbit, watch- 
ing you from her burrow high up in 
the face of the cliff, stamps her hind 
feet sharply now and again to warn 
the unseen colony behind her; and 
the noise comes down to you like 
the intermittent roll of a drum. In 
the may-blossom the bees keep up 
their tender undertone. There is no 
other sound in all the wide expanse. 
So wild is the place that your mere 
coming has put an end to all the 
music; you must wait here in the 


shadow of the thorn-tree until the 
clatter of your boots has been for- 
gotten, and the musicians have found 
their cue again in the interrupted 
symphony. 

At length, by little and little, 
the silence fails and ebbs away. A 
wren trills a bar or two, all on one 
stop of her slender silver whistle. 
Hard by a thrush goes on with her 
weft of bright melody just where she 
broke it off to spy at you from the 
top of the sycamore tree. Chaffinches 
clink their castanets. A chiff-chaff 
loops after his mate, piecing his odds 
and ends of music together as he flies. 
Rich and low the wood-pigeons take 
up the crooning burden of their love- 
song. Life in the deserted quarry 
moves on again in the old primeval, 
hasteless, joyous way. 

This is the making-place of summer 
dreams. Lying here on the soft grass 
in the shadow of the thorn-tree, 
and listening to the wayward note 
of the bees in the may-bloom over- 
head, every voice of the countryside 
seems to echo through the still air, 
yet with a slower, sweeter cadence 
than any you have known before. 
Even the river, gliding by the old 
quarry deep in its thicket of reeds, 
seems wholly different here from the 
swirling highway of waters you knew 
in the town. There, as it threaded 
the eyes of the twin-bridges—the old 
brick viaduct with its decorous drap- 
ing of moss and amber wall-flowers, 
and the new bridge straddling its 
naked grey ironmongery unashamed 
in the stare of the town—the river 
went by with a busy assumption of 
importance, as it took the great 
timber-laden ketches to their moor- 
ings, or drove the solemn barges one 
by one like sheep into the glittering 
fold of the canal. But here by the 
old quarry, Nature has won back even 
the inconstant river from its busy 
human impost ; and the waters seem 
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to glide past on stealthy tip-toe, 
hushing their noisy turbulence, still- 
ing their chattering tongue. 

And nowhere else shall you find 
such blackbird music as here in this 
old forgotten Eden, far from the 
track of men. The throstle loves the 
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casual passer-by ungrudging melo- 
dious measure as he sits with his 
speckled breast turned to the full 
light of day. But the blackbird’s 
song is for the wild woodland and 
unbroken solitudes such as these ; 
yet even here he sings discreetly under 














“CLOUDLESS NOON.” 


wayside copse, or the hedgerow 
where the well-worn path winds 
through the meadow-green. He sings 


the better for itinerant human com- 
pany, choosing the loftiest, most 
conspicuous branch, and giving the 


cover, lurking deep in the green leaf- 
twilight, and ready to cut short his 
rich leisurely chant at sound of the 
lightest step. Shiest of all shy birds, 
his is the last note of all to rejoin the 
symphony so harshly interrupted ; 
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but now he has begun again—over 
there where the wild cherry-trees 
whiten the sunny steep—and his ripe 
deliberate melody compels attention 
as no other song has power to do. 

For the blackbird brings into his 
music a quality almost unique among 
the songsters of the English woods 
and hedgerows. To say that there 
is evidence of conscious individual 
art in his performance, would be to 
adventure upon an infinitely de- 
batable theme. But, at least, sit- 
ting here in the cool shade of the haw- 
thorn and listening to his mellow 
flute-like strains, you will find it more 
than difficult to set them down as 
mere chance, unreasoned melody. 

The thrush sings always at the full 
power of his clarion throttle; he 
is all for needless repetition; he 
must have each of his blithe rippling 
stanzas over and over again, and 
with too monotonous a cheerfulness. 
But you may listen to the blackbird’s 
song the whole May morning through, 
and never hear a single phrase re- 
iterated in its exact original form. 
The blackbird is ever for ceaseless 
change in rhythm, time and quality. 
He sings now fast, now slow; now 
he gives you a whole page of recita- 
tive, full of telling pauses, and grand 
chiming periods, and sudden corus- 
cations of silver sound. And now 
his voice sinks into its lowest, softest 
register, and the complex technique 
changes to pure, quiet, simple 
tunefulness, plain and unadorned. 
And he never brings any phase of his 
performance to too obvious a finale. 
The song ends as it begins; it is 
taken up like a half-told tale; the 
story has its sweet sway with the 
musician for a while; the next elo- 
quent pause may be broken by some- 
thing conceived in quite a different 
spirit. Or, with a jingling, mocking 





peal of strident sound, as from a 
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lute cast roughly, reverberantly, to 
earth, the singer may plunge away 
into the distant covert, to be heard 
no more until the ruddy light of 
evening summons all the woodland 
choir for the last sunset symphony. 

Down by the river-bank the gaunt 
timbers of what was once a landing- 
stage still rear their skeleton fingers, 
weed-grown, out of the glistening tide; 
and hard-by the quarry watchman 
must have made his home. A ruined 
cottage stands there in a little 
garden, yet scarcely recognisable as 
human handiwork so completely has 
Nature done her task of reclamation. 
The sagging rooftree still holds up 
bravely, but the old thatch is fast 
subsiding under its weight of feather- 
moss and grey gold lichen. From 
afar nothing can be made out but a 
denser, wilder labyrinth of greenery, 
and over all a drift of alien blossom 
flushing red in the breathless light of 
noon. But drawing nearer, this un- 
wonted colour reveals itself as a maze 
of old neglected apple-trees, free of 
the pruning-knife for half a century, 
and hovering above the little desert 
homestead like a belated cloud of 
rosy summer dawn. You cannot pass 
the garden-gate; the ivy binds it 
firmly to its posts. But beyond you 
can see a tangle of bright weeds 
mingling its vagabond beauty with the 
colour of the rioting garden things ; 
the honeysuckle over the door-porch 
grown into an impassable barrier of 
fragrance; the old apple-boughs 
thrusting their pink-rosetted ten- 
tacles through every gap in the 
crumbling wall. But it is all going 
back to mother earth again like 
everything else in the abandoned 
quarry—tree and shrub and garden- 
flower to their original fashioning ; 
the very stones of the footway to 
their old predestined station under 
the sod. 
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SEES IRON DUKE, 


By L. HARWARD 


Illustrated by Harington Bird 


in Berth No. 7, as the Northern Mail steamed out of Markland, 
“this business of Lee’s horse is scandalous! Are we to have 
the old bush-ranging days back again ?” 

‘“What is it?” asked Berth No. 9. “I’ve just come in from the 
bush, and have seen no recent papers.” 

“Why, Iron Duke, the great racehorse, was stolen from Lee’s stables 
at Thorneycroft about a fortnight ago. Most daring thing—swell place 
—lots of men about-—close to Scone township, The police tracked him 
past Scone, and then lost the tracks, 


” | ) in my word,” said the fresh passenger, settling his belongings 
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** The Liverpool Range above Scone 
throws out a big branch—branch and 
range forming a ‘V.’ The wedge 
consists of a big block of very rough 
country, with high ridges, scrub, and 
here and there well-grassed pockets 
(hidden valleys), but except by the 
mouth of the V, there is only one 
road out of it—only one place where 
you can get over the range. 

“The police drew a cordon round, 
and then proceeded to beat out 
the wedge of country. Everybody 
thought the thieves would abandon 
the horse to save themselves, but 
instead of that, when they were hard 
pressed, they killed him.” 

“Killed the horse?” chorused 
the other occupants of the sleeping 
car in horrified tones. 

“Yes, day before yesterday, a 
kangaroo shooter saw the horse, and 
sent word to the police, who went out 
at once, but only found his half- 
burnt body.” 

“* The scoundrels deserve hanging,” 
said Berth 9, indignantly. 

“The police at Maitland had just 
got the bare facts by wire as we passed, 
but we shall get full particulars when 
the train arrives at Singleton.” 

“Shocking! I knew Iron Duke 
well, and a better horse never came 
to Australia,” asserted Berth rr. 
“* Lee refused five thousand for him 
the day he won the Ranwick Cup. 
How could anyone hope to get clear 
away with a horse like that? If 
they’d got him over the Liverpool 
Range they would have been in open 
country, but there are men in all parts 
of New South Wales who could swear 
to him. A jet-black stallion of his 
breeding is not the sort of horse to 
cross the plains unnoticed.” 

As the train ran into Singleton 
a porter boarded the car, inquiring, 
‘““Is Mr. Hartley Clinton here ? ” 

““My name is Clinton,” said a 
passenger. / 


“* Letter for you, sir. Sent to care 
of station-master.”’ 

As soon as the other occupants had 
left the carriage for the refreshment 
bar, Clinton opened the missive, and 
read— 

“* Thorneycroft, 
“October 5, —— 
‘“‘ Hartley Clinton Esq. 

** Dear Sir,—I should have had the 
greatest pleasure in accepting the 
offer you made by wire to recover Iron 
Duke for £500; but, unfortunately, 
even your skill, of which the 
Victorian Stockowners’ Association 
speaks so highly, cannot avail me, 
as the calcined remains of my horse 
were found and identified this 
morning. 

“If, however, you can bring the 
thieves (I had almost written ‘ mur- 
derers’) to justice, I shall be de- 
lighted to send you a cheque for {100. 

“Yours truly, 
WILFRED LEE. 


Clinton was a tall, spare, muscular 
man of eight-and-twenty, with pene- 
trating blue eyes and a clean-shaven 
resolute face. He bore the inde- 
scribable impress of the bush, and 
strangers meeting him classed him as a 
western squatter or station manager. 

Purchasing a paper, Clinton care- 
fully studied the account of the 
finding of Iron Duke. The article was 
mercilessly padded, but the facts 
stated were briefly these :—‘“‘ On the 
morning of October 4, a seemingly 
badly scared bush lad presented him- 
self at the Scone police-station, and 
announcing his name as Jim Carey, 
from Wybong Creek, stated that 
whilst shooting kangaroos on Gold 
Creek the previous day, he had 
been surprised by the appearance of 
a solitary horse on the top of a dis- 
tant ridge. Believing it to be a 
brumby (wild horse), he determined 
to find out what it was doing there 
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alone and, if possible, to secure its 
mane and tail by a lucky shot. 

“With much difficulty he worked 
his way to the spot—for the ridge 
was almost inaccessible, being, in 
fact, a huge rock with precipitous 
sides and connected with the main 
range only by a neck a few yards 
in width. 

‘“* To the lad’s unbounded astonish- 
ment, this neck was securely fenced 
across with a log fence, and the horse 
thus confined on the flat top of the 
rock was a splendid black stallion 
answering to the description of Iron 
Duke. 

“* Carey asserted that he was about 
to make further investigation when 
the crack of a rifle from the gorge 
below and the whistle of a bullet 
over his head, caused him to beat a 
hasty retreat. 

‘““The spot indicated was almost 
the centre of the area of wild, unin- 


habited country within which the 
police believed the horse to be. 
“Every available trooper and 


tracker proceeded at once to the place, 
piloted by Carey; but they arrived 
too late. 

“The spur, fenced off as had 
been described, was found, and also 
plentiful tracks and two kerosene 
tins, still containing water, attested 
the truth of the lad’s statement, but 
there was no horse. 

“* On further search a fire still burn- 
ing was found at the foot of the cliff, 
and in it the remains of a black horse, 
easily identified as Iron Duke by a 
certain peculiarity in the shape of the 
shoes. 

“It was plain that the thieves, 
finding it impossible to get away 
with their booty, had slain the gallant 
horse; the fire, of course, was to 
destroy incriminating evidence.” 

Having thoroughly digested the 
report, Clinton made some entries 
in his pocket-book and fell into a 





brown study that lasted until th 
train pulled up at Scone. There h 
alighted, and was at once joined 
by a sharp-faced undersized youth. 

“We're too late this trip, Boss. 
I reckoned you’d go back,” said the 
lad, as they left the station. 

** Think so, Mickey ? ” 

“ Yes, for they’ve killed the horse.” 

“Tf they have they should be 
punished. Have you fixed the things 
I told you to?” 

““Whole bloomin’ digger’s kit— 
clo’es ’nd all planted (hidden) in th’ 
gully an’ two old hosses hobbled out 
on th’ crick. 

“Good lad! 
hour’s time.” 

After a brush up and meal at the 
hotel, Clinton strolled over to the 
police station, where, on the plea 
that he wished to photograph the now- 
celebrated spot for the illustrated 
papers, he obtained directions to 
Gold Creek. 

‘** The thieves were not captured?” 
he asked. 

“Nor ever will be, I’m thinkin’, 
sir. The trackers was round an’ 
never a horse track is there out of 
the valley at all. Theyclimbed out 
afoot over the pinnacles,’ concluded 
the constable. 

“Ts there really only one place 
where a man can take a horse over 
the range from the valley ?” 

“Well, there’s another bit of a 
pass crossing under Tinagru, that 
high peak yonder, but it’s a hard one, 
as steep as the side of a house. The 
sergeant had a man to watch Docker’s 
Gap—where it comes out—till after 
we found the horse.” 

“* Mickey,” said Clinton, when the 
youth rejoined him, “you must 
inquire the road, and start for the 
Wybong at once. Find out all you 
can about this James Carey. Pick 
up the horses you brought up and 
the things I leave here, and meet 
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me at the Murrurundi Hotel in three 
days’ time. You'll need to invent 
some yarn to account for your 
inquiries.” 

“T'll spin ’em a fairy tale,” 
replied Mickey cheerfully. 

Early next morning a hairy-faced 
digger might have been seen in the 





Suddenly the digger straightened 
his back and laughed aloud. He paid 
no further attention to the ashes, but 
selecting a prominent landmark as 
starting point, examined the ground 
inch by inch until he had described 
an irregular circle round the rock. 

“ The clumsy fools,”’ he muttered. 


“THEY SHOD [IRON DUKE To MAKE HIS FOOTIRINTS LOOK LIKE THOSE OF A BULLOCK.” 


neighbourhood of Gold Creek. Ar- 
riving at the spot where lay the pitiful 
remains of Iron Duke, the god of 
shouting crowds, he proceeded care- 
fully to examine the ashes. The fire 
had done its work well, but the fore- 
legs and feet (from which the hoofs 
had been removed) were merely 
charred. 


“It might be Oxford Street on a busy 
day.” 

After a brief rest, he repeated the 
process, making his second circle 
considerably greater in diameter than 
the first. Presently he paused. Be- 
fore him lay the footprint of a 
large bullock. With anxious care the 
digger followed the track, losing it 
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on a steep limestone ridge, finding it 
again in the sandy gully beyond, until 
at last it entered the dense shade of 
the cedar scrub. In the soft rich 
mould, sheltered by the mass of 
matted vines which prevented even 
a ray of sunshine reaching the earth, 
the heavy animal had trod deeper. 

“IT thought as much,” the digger 
murmured. “It is a neat game.” 

Mickey, having accomplished his 
mission, was kicking his heels at the 
trysting place, when a tall swagman 
with a ferociously red beard stepped 
wearily on to the hotel verandah. 
Mickey stiffened like a pointer, but, 
as the swagman dropped his pipe, 
yawned widely, contemplating the 
sunset with great interest ; apparently 
he had merely comein to knock 
down his cheque (spend his earnings), 
for he opened proceedings with a 
hospitable call of “ Roll up, boys ; 
it’s my shout.” 

Mickey was not amongst those who 
responded. Redbeard noticed this, 
and purchasing a packet of cigarettes 
at the bar, tossed them to the lad with 
a cheery, “‘ Here’s your drink, my 
boy!” 

Mickey caught the packet deftly, 
opened it, and disappeared. 

After a few nips Redbeard became 
irritable, and developed a grievance. 

“Here, my friend, you must stop 
this,” said the tall policeman, stalk- 
ing up. 

‘“*Beg pardon,” quoth Redbeard, 
sobered by the appearance of 
authority. “But ’tis pretty rilin’. 
Three months ago I lost an old grey 
mare over Breeza way, and early this 
mornin’ I see a chap ridin’ her to- 
wards the township here.” 

*‘Across th’ common jest after sun- 
up!” shrilled a small boy. ‘ Mister 
that ain’t your hoss! That wuz 
Mick Darcy on Ted Ryan’s old grey. 
I saw ’im wen I wuz after our goats.” 
‘I know my own horse,” retorted 


Redbeard sullenly. ‘What I want 
to know is where this chap Ryan 
lives.” 

“E’s got a s’lection at th’ Five 
Mile,” replied the small boy, “ but, 
mister, are ye goin’ to foot it out there 
to-night ? ” 

‘* Never you mind where I’m goin’,”’ 
said Redbeard, as, shouldering his 
swag, he rolled away into the dark- 
ness, muttering wrathfuliy. 

Outside thie town he stopped, and 
whistled twice. Mickey appeared on 
horseback. 

‘“* Well?” said Clinton. 

“ Ther’ aint no Jim Carey on th’ 
Wybong, an’ niver was.” 

** And the trucks ? ” 

** None up or down fur a week past. 
Two cattle-trucks ordered fur Lime- 
stun’ Sidin’ to go up to Oakey Flat by 
Friday night’s goods’ train. Name 0’ 
Michael Darcy.” 

‘“* Give me the horse, and meet me 
on the Scone road to-morrow at sun- 
rise. Bring the horses and all the 
dunnage. No, I want that swag.” 

*“°Ave yer copped ’em, sir?” 

“Mickey, my lad, another ques- 
tion like that and we part company,” 
said Clinton, as he rode away. 


“14a, George Street, 
“Sydney, Oct. 30. 
““W. Lee Esq. 

** Dear Sir,—I have to acknowledge 
with thanks the receipt of your letter 
enclosing cheque for {600. 

** No doubt Ryan and Darcy, alias 
Carey, were unpleasantly surprised 
to find the cattle-truck filled with 
police. Both will, I think, get long 
terms, as they were arrested actually 
in possession of the horse. 

‘* The case does present some un- 
usual features and, I am pleased to 
give the particulars you ask. 

‘“*On reading the newspaper reports 
[ noticed that the remains were 
identified as those of Iron Duke 
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solely on the evidence of James Carey. 
The shoes may be disregarded, as 
they could be nailed on any horse. 

** If Carey were a confederate, then 
the pursuit had been stopped and 
the road for escape opened by a par- 
ticularly clever piece of bluff. 

‘On closely examining the remains, 
I found the near fore-foot so badly 
affected with ring-bone that the 
horse when alive must have been per- 


manently stiff, if not lame. Ergo, 
the bones were not those of Iron 
Duke. 


“The black trackers declared that 
there was no horse-track leading 
away from the rock. That was true ; 
but I found the track of a single 
bullock heading for.the range. I 
guessed the game, and in the cedar 
scrub found ample evidence that my 
surmise was correct. Iron Duke was 
shod to make his footprints look like 
those of a bullock, and then led by 
a barefooted man to the cedar scrub, 
where he was held whilst the police 
were about. As soon as the coast 
was clear he was led over the range 
via Docker’s Gap. 

“In the open country on the other 
side concealment was impossible, and 
there the bullock track was joined 
by two horse tracks. I could have 
followed, but the thieves would 
have seen my coming a mile off, 
and might have got the horse away, 
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or checked my curiosity with 4 
bullet. However, the tracks were 
fairly fresh, and I knew they would 
not risk leading a horse like the Duke 
about by day. They would move 
only at night. 

‘“‘By running the tracks of the fresh 
horses back I found that they had 
come from the direction of Murru- 
rundi. One was nearly white, and 
had small hoofs. 

“Fortune favoured me the next 
day, for I came across fresh tracks 
of the small-hoofed grey being ridden 
towards the town. I ascertained that 
he belonged to Ryan. I also learnt 
that Darcy, who was riding the grey, 
had ordered two cattle-trucks at 
Limestone Siding. There are no offi- 
cials at these sidings—the trains drop 
and pick up trucks as ordered. You 
do your own loading. It was such 
an easy mode of getting Iron Duke 
away from the district in which he 
was best known that I concluded 
one truck was for his use and the 
other for saddle horses. 

“I worked round Ryan’s place— 
a wretched shanty—that night, but 
the dogs were restless, and I could 
not get near the house. I lay in the 


grass and whinnied like a mare. 
Iron Duke answered from the 


kitchen, and my work was done. 
** Yours truly, 
** HARTLEY CLINTON.” 




















THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FLOWER IN THE WORLD 


By “HORTICULTURIST ” 


Conference on Plant Breeding, 

to be held on August tst and 

2nd, at the Hall of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, in Vincent 
Square, turns our minds to tne great 
advance that has been made in the 
art of improving flowers by hybridi- 
sation. Nearly all the more beautiful 
plants we now possess are the result 
of the hybridisers’ art—-the crossing 
of two species. 

The blooms of those flowers that 
have persisted for ages in their 
present form are in most cases smaller 
and the plants themselves are often 
less vigorous than the results of 
intercrossing. Just as new blood 
revives the waning vigour of a closely 
intermarried race among men, so 
does the crossing of species among 
plants. The offspring of two species 
that are difficult to grow and to flower 
often possesses amazing vitality, 
and if the cross has been made with 
discrimination for a definite object, 
improvement in beauty and form 
also result. And if selection be made 
of the larger flowered among these 
offspring, we get in the course of a 
few generations a plant possessing 
blooms perhaps twice the size of 
the original parents and of more 
beautiful form and colour than either. 

The subject is too large to treat 
generally, and in this article I pro- 
pose only to speak of one species— 
the Hippeastrum (or Amaryllis, as it 
is popularly known)—and to describe, 
not the methods by which its present 
form has been produced, but the 
means of cultivating it. Ignorance 
alone has hitherto regarded it as 
difficult to grow. 


T"< forthcoming International 


It is to my mind the most beautiful 
flower in the world—-excepting, 
perhaps, the rose alone. The form 
of the plant, leaves and flower 
together, is extraordinarily graceful. 
It is of noble size and vigorous 
growth, and except for its lack of 
perfume is wanting in no claim to 
our admiration. 

Its further improvement is still 
claiming the close attention of some 
hybridisers, notably Colonel Holford, 
the King’s Equerry, whose collec- 
tion at Westonbirt is considered 
the finest in the country, and 
the Hon. Walter Rothschild, at 
Tring Park; and Messrs. Veitch 
and Messrs. Ker. There is now 
a pure white, and every shade and 
marking of red—carmines, glorious 
scarlets — and tints tending to 
brown, purple, and yellow. Some 
with the colour in a star, some in 
spots, bands, rays, flakes, and, best 
of all, selfs. 

I think there are two causes why 
the Hippeastrum is only beginning 
to be generally grown. First, it has 
hitherto been regarded as rare and 
costly, and secondly as difficult to 
grow. Neither of these reasons is 
founded on fact. It is amazingly 
easy to grow, as I shall show, and 
consequently, if my readers find that 
it continues to be high-priced in the 
traders’ catalogues, let them raise a 
collection for themselves, as I have 
done—-and I have some 2,000 of 
the finest at a total cost of under 
£{50—6d. a-piece! And, if anyone be 
content to wait a few years, he might 
have the same number at a tenth of 
that cost. Seed of the finest can be 
bought at a half-penny each, and 
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can be grown to flower in from two 
to three years. 

I was not content to wait alto- 
gether, and moreover I wanted to 
grow my own seed—so I bought a 
few of the finest plants, and crossed 
them myself. 

A Hippeastrum does not like hav- 
ing its roots disturbed, so if you buy 
bulbs, buy them only if their roots 
are intact. Then, as a general rule 
for watering (which I shall amplify 
presently), see that they get no 
water—not a drop—between Septem- 
ber 15th and February 15th. Then 
water them like most other pot 
plants, t.e., when they need it—when 
the pot sounds hollow when tapped 
with a tobacco pipe.: It is easy to 
learn the meaning of the varying 
sound by testing on half a dozen pots 
full of plain earth, which have been 
watered, one four weeks ago, the 
next three weeks, the next two weeks, 
the next a week ago, and the next 
three days ago, and the last watered 
just before you make the experiment. 

You will get to know that different 
makes of pots sound differently— 
and differently again according to the 
nature of the soil inside them—but 
these are refinements. In cold weather 
water your Hippeastrum when it 
sounds like the fortnight pot; in 
hot weather when it sounds like the 
week ago pot, which it will then 
probably do twice a week, at least 
if it is full of roots. 

The main thing about watering 
Hippeastrums, however, is, as_ the 
Irishman might say, when not to 
water them. My general rule for 
this is September 15th to February 
15th, at which latter date the bud 
will have begun to show out of the 
neck of the bulb before the new 
leaves appear. 

But all general rules have excep- 
tions, and this has a multitude. It 
applies to a flowering size bulb— 





such as you buy from the grower— 
at least two, probably three years 
old. I have never flowered a bulb 
of less than one inch diameter, and 
more usually anything from 1} to 
3 inches. 

Now for the exceptions :— 

I. Plants grown from seed must 
be grown on and watered until they 
are at least from 15 months old 
(sown June dried off next September 
year) to 1g months old (sown February 
and dried off next September year). 
Or you may grow them on till they 
flower, in which case, if sown in 
June one year some might flower in 
the autumn of the next year but one, 
t.e., about 26 months after sowing. 
I have tried both ways, and should 
not like to say which way is best. I 
am inclined to advise a compromise, 
first trying the second way and 
watering very sparingly (three-weeks- 
pot sound) for the last three months 
of the twenty-six, and then, if no bud 
appears among the leaves, dry off and 
wait till thefollowing February. There 
is one advantage in the first method— 
that the less time leaves persist on 
a plant, the easier it is to get rid of 
insect pests which may infest them, 
a matter I shall refer to again. 

2. The second exception will prob- 
ably have already occurred to 
my readers—that anyone who loves 
flowers, and possesses many Hippe- 
astrum bulbs of flowering size will 
not be content to have them in 
flower only in March, April, and May, 
their regular time. To such I say 
—make up your mind when you 
want any particular bulb to flower 
six months beforehand, and give no 
water for the first four or five of 
those months. Then, if the bulb you 
select be one that has made full and 
vigorous leaf growth before you dry 
it off, you will probably get your 
flower at the date you wanted it. 

3. The third exception arises from 
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the fact that the hybrid bulbs of 
which I have been speaking do not 
always come from the same original 
parents—and there are some species 
of Hippeastrums that do not seem 
to like ever to be quite dried off, 
e.g., hybrids in which there is much 
of the Hip. Aulicum—but to deal 
with this exception would necessitate 
going into the description and cultiva- 
tion of all the species, and that would 
need a volume, even if I had the 
knowledge, which; unfortunately, I 
do not yet possess. But my readers 
will buy only hybrids at first, and, in 
the case of ninety-nine hybrid bulbs 
out of a hundred, they will be safe 
in following the directions given. 
4.—I can, however, make one 
suggestion regarding an exception 
which, I imagine, arises from the 
reason just given. Those who grow 
many Hippeastrums will soon find 
that some of the bulbs throw one 
set of leaves (3 to 5) in the first 
month after watering, and then an- 
other set after a varying period of 
quiescence ; and other bulbs don’t do 
so, or don’t for a much longer period, 
so long sometimes that the second 
set have not time to attain full 
growth before the date laid down for 
withholding water, September 15th. 
I imagine such bulbs come from 
parents accustomed to two wet 
seasons and two dry seasons in the 
year, but I pretend to no certain 
knowledge. I suggest in such cases 
when the second set of leaves 
has begun late, to go on watering 
till they are full grown, and then 
dry off for five months ; to mark the 
pots, and next time stop off water 
earlier, before the second set has 
had time to appear. In this climate 
we cannot expect to get two flowerings 
in one year without weakening the 
bulb—otherwise I would have sug- 
gested imitating the supposed climate 
of their parents, and have two dryings 


off of three months each every year. 
But this detail need not disturb 
my readers. [ have not found 
inattention to it as a rule to 
prevent success in getting a flower 
the following year. 

I am aware that you will find 
directions in some dealers’ catalogues 
which tell you that you should never 
quite dry off Hippeastrums. If you 
are inclined to prefer their advice to 
mine, experience will soon teach you 
which of us is right. I can only 
imagine either that such dealers are 
selling an aulicum strain (which I 
recommend you to avoid), or that 
they are merely bulb sellers and not 
bulb growers. 

The next point is sozl. 

Any soil will do provided it be not 
too rich. As a test I have grown 
them in twenty varieties of soil, from 
pure peat to almost pure sand, with 
much manure and little manure, and 
the conclusion I arrive at is that any 
soil will do, but that a mixture is 
best, and that peat and manure, es- 
pecially artificial manure, are harmful 
unless in small quantities. Some 
people believe in a peaty soil—_I don’t. 
Each grower has his own pet mixture. 
Mine is— 

(1) For Burss:—Four parts 
Kentish loam (containing chalk), 
four parts top spit from an old 
meadow which has stood in a heap 
for at least a year, with inter- 
mediate layers of manure; four 
parts oak leaf mould, one part peat; 
sufficient sharp sand, say one and a 
quarter parts; one fourth part 
bone meal, one fourth part half 
inch bones, one fourth part pow- 
dered charcoal. (Chop the fibrous 
meadow loam with the spade to 
about 4-inch cubes). 

(2) For SEEDs :—Same as above, 

but halve the meadow loam and 

double the sand, and omit the 
bone mealfand bones if sowing 
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in pans or boxes for early transplan- 

tation, but replace by one-fourth 

part of }-inch bones, if sowing in a 

pot to stay there a long time. 

Next as to insect pests—scale, 
thrip, and red spider are the usual 
ones. Scale is the least harmful, but 
most difficult to eradicate; take it 
off by hand and wipe the leaves with 
a sponge dipped in insecticide. Thrip 
is easily kept under by fumigation. 
Red spider is kept at bay by daily 
or bi-daily syringings, which are good 
for the plants, and occasional spray- 
ing with insecticide. All three, and 
all other pests also, are exterminated 
bycyaniding—a dangerous method for 
a careless person, but the only really 
effective one. 

Finally, I offer one or two miscel- 
laneous pieces of advice. 

When you dry off put the pot close 
to the glass and keep it there where 
it gets much sun and no moisture 
until you start it again. 

As to temperature, Hippeastrums 
will grow where geraniums will. It 
is sufficient to just keep out frost, 
but in this case the plants will start 
later. A winter (resting) temperature 
of 55° Far. is Veitch’s practice, I 
believe. My houses are about 60°, 
and what the sun makes them in the 
growing season. Whena plant is in 
flower, let it be in as cool a place as 
possible ; the flowers will last longer. 

To raise seedlings, get a box or 
pan, or pot, secure thorough drainage, 
put small stones over the shard, 
then a thin layer of fibre, then the 
siftings that remain in a 3-inch mesh 
sieve—or a 4-inch one for bulbs—of 
the soil mixture, then the soil up to 
three-quarters of an inch from the 
rim, then the seed, then about one- 
eighth to a quarter of an inch more 
fine soil, then moss to the top and 
water thoroughly ; then fluff up the 
moss again, then a piece of glass 
(which take off for half an hour 


daily). Keep the temperature as 
constant as possible, say at 65°, and 
your seeds should be up in about 
twenty-one days. Some people trans- 
plant into small pots in about a year ; 
some into boxes. I believe in sowing, 
say six seeds, in a 4-inch pot and 
keeping them there for nine months 
or more, according to growth, and 
only potting off separately when 
they are ready to go, not too easily, 
into a 4-inch pot, where they may 
often be flowered for the first time. 

Only pot out when they get full 
of roots, and disturb them as little 
as possible in the process. When 
potting on from the seed pot, it 
may be necessary to wash away all 
the earth; this is better than break- 
ing the roots. Don’t pack the soil 
very hard or very loose; but the 
drier the soil when potting the harder 
you may press it. Let the bulb be 
buried in the soil up to its neck. 
Fill the pot only to half an inch 
from its rim to allow of watering. 

As to quantity in watering, the 
golden rule is to water thoroughly 
when you do so, 7.e., so that it jst 
gets through the whole pot-——more 
wastes the nutriment in the soil ; 
less prevents all the roots getting 
their supply, and is only advisable 
now and then for the purpose of 
coaxing roots up to the upper part 
of the pot in cases where you find 
they tend to keep only at the bottom. 

If you follow the advice in this 
article, I promise you a feast of 
beauty which you can share with 
your less blessed friends, whose only 
greenhouse is a London drawing- 
room. Send them a pot in March, 
when the bud is a few inches high, 
and they will be surprisingly grateful 
when they see the flower—which 
blooms quite happily in such a place, 
so obedient and kindly a plant is a 
Hippeastrum when it is treated with 
the most ordinary care. 
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THE COMING CAUSE CELEBRE”’ 


By KENNETH 


story of the alleged identity 

of T. C. Druce and the fifth 

Duke of Portland is amazingly 
convincing. It is a remarkable 
instance of the strength of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. I do _ not 
mean to infer that Mr. Druce’s 
case rests entirely upon such founda- 
tions, but after accepting the testi- 
mony of all the primary witnesses, 
such as Mrs. Hamilton—whose story 
in itself is sufficient to warrant a 
judicial inquiry—there remains such 
a plethora of coincidences, unexplain- 
able unless we accept the claimant’s 
version of the Duke’s life. These 
coincidences (to mention a few) such 
as personal appearance, eccentricity 
as regards dress, distaste for, or absten- 
tion from, butcher’s meat and alco- 
holic drinks, the skin disease parallel, 
and attitude towards employees, 
when taken singly, are of little ac- 
count, but when viewed collectively 
are of major importance. One of the 
many disabilities under which Mr. 
Druce labours is that in establishing 
his grandfather’s identity he has to 
adduce such a formidable array of 
corroborative coincidences, whilst his 
opponents by showing conclusively, 
say, that the fifth Duke of Portland 
was a large meat eater, and that T. C. 
Druce had a deep-rooted aversion for 
such food, would immediately discount 
the evidential value of similar alleged 
coincidences. So far, however, Mr. 
Druce has nothing to fear on that 
score, for he states that “ all accounts 
of the doings and sayings of T. C. 
Druce harmonise with the accounts 
of the doings and sayings of the fifth 


’ | ‘HE claimant’s rendering of the 


HENDERSON 


Duke of Portland.” Nevertheless, to 
those who give the many mysterious 
features of the case more than passing 
study the claimant’s story gives rise 
to a number of questions which 
require to be satisfactorily answered 
before some of his allegations can be 
relied upon as possessing ground for 
believing that they will be accounted 
as facts after the rigorous test which 
is sure to be applied when they are 
subjected to the keen scrutiny of 
counsel in a court of law, where, I 
am given to understand, Mr. Druce’s 
grievances will shortly be ventilated. 

The opening of the Druce vault 
in Highgate Cemetery appears to 
many to be such an easy expedient 
for settling the case one way or the 
other that the delay in exhuming the 
coffin interred in 1864 is not easily 
understood. Unfortunately for Mr. 
Druce, he and the owner of the vault 
do not see eye to eye in this matter, 
hence the impasse. It is true that the 
claimant might appeal to the Home 
Secretary, but in such an action he 
might also be seriously hampered by 
many legal technicalities on account 
of his (the claimant’s) having inter- 
vened in a similar action brought at 
the instance of the former litigant. 
Possibly Mr. Druce’s counsel may 
see fit to claim those immense estates 
which have descended to Lord Howard 
de Walden, under the will of the 
fourth Duke of Portland and upon the 
assumption that the fifth Duke died 
without legitimate issue. In rebut- 
ting the evidence adduced by the 
claimant’s counsel, it is difficult to 
see what other defence could be set 
up by their opponents other than 


* The story of the claimant’s life will be continued in Tue JUNE IDLER, 











“T. C. Druce died and was buried in 
1864,” and in view of the contradictory 
evidence surrounding such a conten- 
tion, they might be called upon to 
apply for the required exhumation 
order, thus 
possibly assist- 
ing to prove 
the claimant’s 
case in at- 
tempting to 
disprove it. 
Many people 
have stated 
as their opinion 
that it was im- 
possible for the 
mock burial of 
1864, as alleged 
by Mr. George 
Hollamby 
Druce, to have 
been carried 
out. But judg- 
ing by the reply 
received to the 
following letter 
sent to the 
London Ceme- 
tery Company, 
it would appear 
that even they, 
the Cemetery 
Company, be- 
lieve that the 
suspicions 
arising out of 
the mysterious 
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at the office with the following 
dates : 
Herbert Druce, August 23rd, 1893. 
Sidney George Druce, October 
12th, 1897. 

Herbert 
Druce, Decem- 
ber roth, 1898. 

“Will you 
have the good- 
ness to further 
inform me in 
what name or 
names the 
vault was reg- 
istered prior to 
August 8th, 
1893, when it 
appears for the 
first time in 
the name of 

- Herbert Druce, 
and will you 
please forward 
me an office 
copy of the 
register or 
other formal 
certificate of 
the evidence 
of changes of 
ownership and 
state whether 
such changes 
have been 
effectuated by 
meansof trans- 
fer or the order 


. . HE WAS MARQUIS OF TITCHFIELD. THE HAT IS DESERVING OF 
burial in 1864 NOTICE, FOR ALL THE PORTRAITS OF THOMAS CHARLES DRUCE of the cou rt or 
are not ground- SHOW A SILK HAT ON THE RIGHT HAND SIDE OF THE PICTURE. h oO Ww other- 
less. wise ? 


‘“* 73, Brunswick Square, W.C., 
“ August 23rd, 1904. 
“* Secretary, 

‘* The London Cemetery Company, 

‘“*Swain’s Lane, Highgate. 
“Dear Sir,—In response to an 
inquiry made by me to-day with 
reference to the ownership of vault 
No. 13610-H, I was kindly furnished 


“Tf any fee is payable for this 
information I shall be glad to furnish 
it at once and for that purpose en- 
close stamped addressed envelope. 

“Yours truly. 
“GEORGE HOLLAMBY DRUCE.”’ 

In reply, the London Cemetery 
Company referred Mr. Druce to their 
solicitors. Truly an extraordinary 
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inswer to a simple question! On the 
face of it, it is amazing that the Com- 
pany should consider the claimant’s 
desire for information such as to 
necessitate the matter being dealt 
with by their legal advisers. In his 
letter Mr. Druce gives dates furnished 
by the city office of the London 
Cemetery Company witb reference to 
the ownership of vault No. 13610-H., 
in Highgate Cemetery. These dates 
are full of significance. They show 
that Herbert Druce was the pro- 
prietor of the vault in question on 
August 23rd, 1893. On October 12th, 
1897, the registered owner is Sidney 
George Druce, the son of the former 
litigant, showing that she succeeded 
in wresting possession of the disputed 
vault from its previous owner. The 
third date, December roth, 1898, is 
also important, for just previous to 
this the present claimant intervened 
in the former litigation, which resulted 
in the action being dropped,whereupon 
Herbert Druce again caused himself 
to be registered as the proprietor ; 
thus placing himself in a position to 
object, as he now does, to Mr. G. H. 
Druce’s application for the exhuma- 
tion. 

But putting aside the vexed ques- 
tion of exhumation, I will return to 
the other salient points in the claim- 
ant’s story, which appear to require 
fuller explanation than that afforded 
by Mr. Druce. These questions were 
made the subject of a discussion with 
Mr. Coburn, who is qualified to set 
at rest doubts which, apparently, 
had already occurred to those having 
the conduct of the proceedings. I 
propose now to detail the result of 
that interview. 

The first point arises in 1816, when 
Lord John is stated to have married 
Miss Crickmer. At this date he was 
only sixteen years and one month 
old. Truly an extraordinary age at 
which to marry. 


“This question,” says Mr. Coburn 
“is met with a picture of him painted 
beyond doubt during the period of 
his residence at Bury, and which 
represents him as being a man of not 
less than twenty-one years of age. 
This being so, in 1816 he must have 
presented the appearance of one much 
older than his real age. Then, again, 
we have the fact that the chemist, 
Mr. Colk, was satisfied to enter into 
a bond representing that Druce was 
twenty-one years of age; moreover 
the minister accepted him as such. 
Accounts of his later life give no 
reason why he should not have been a 
precocious youth. His statement as 
tohis own age being more than twenty- 
one, finds a parallel in his other state- 
ment, that Miss Crickmer was over 
twenty-one years of age. This can 
be proved to be incorrect as she was 
at that date (1816) exactly sixteen 
years old, so that she also must have 
appeared older than she was. A 
portrait of her, contemporaneous with 
that of Lord John, gives the im- 
pression of a lady considerably more 
than twenty-one. It is also significant 
that when registering the death of his 
wife, Druce represented her age as 
fifty-six, when, in fact, she was fifty- 
one, five years younger ; this differ- 
ence being just sufficient to make his 
original statement, that she was 
twenty-one in 1816, a correct one.” 

A peculiar coincidence in connec- 
tion with this question of age is the 
personal appearance of the claimant’s 
son. He was a fully grown man at 
the age of fourteen, and is now, at 
sixteen, attracting considerable atten- 
tion “down under” on account of 
his physical prowess. The Sydney 
Bulletin, speaking of this young man, 
has the following humorous para- 
graph :— 

“Melbourne strong-man Weber, 
who has left for a M.L. tour, has dis- 
covered an*infant Hercules in one 
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Tommy Druce, who hails from 
Brighton, where Premier Bent grows 
cabbages in recess. Tommy is 14, 
but weighs r1st. and not an ounce of 
it spare flesh. Also he can raise a 
56lb. dumb bell with one hand and 
can throw most of Weber’s adult 
wrestling pupils with ease. Among 
other things, Druce 
is the alleged heir- 
presumptive of the 
Duchy of Portland, 
his father being in 
the Cold Country at 
the present time try- 
ing to persuade the 
House of Lords that 
it ought to move up 
and make room for 
him. Somebody 
ought to write to old 
man Druce and tell 
him to keep dark 
about his son. It 
would be mighty 
difficult to make 
people believe that 
a 14-year-old who 
can throw up 56lb. 
dumb - bells is a 
genuine member of 
the old _ noblesse. 
Druce has been born 
several centuries too 
late. In the good old 
days he could have 
walked into the 
House of Lords, and 
if anybody disputed 
his claim he could 
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tinck’s name appearing in the Govern- 
ment Gazette as an officer in the Army 
in 1818? Mr. Druce, in his story, 
gives us to understand that in that 
year Lord John was living with his 
wife in Bury St. Edmunds.” 

“This point,” said Mr. Coburn, 
“T have thoroughly investigated, 
and I find that the 
appointment was a 
purely honorary 
one. In the Army 
he certainly was, 
and I have his first 
record of appear- 
ance, which was in 
April, 1819, when 
he was allowed a 
fee for taking part 
in a march of the 
troop to which he 
had been appointed, 
and this coincides 
exactly with the 
probable date of 
his disappearance 
from Bury. I take 
this date from a 
most reliable source 
—namely, from the 
official records of 
his residence there, 
followed immediate- 
ly by the record of 
his wife living by 
herself.” 

It is curious to 
note how such an 
apparently incon- 
sistent feature of 


have degraded him THE ECCENTRIC FIFTH DUKE WHEN A YOUNG MAN. the story is, when 


to the rank of a com- 
moner by the simple process of 
throwing him out.” 

To return to my interview with 
Mr. Coburn, I asked for an explanation 
of a fact which, on the face of it, 
seemed a complete answer to Mr. 
Druce’s allegations—namely, “‘ How 
do you account for Lord John Ben- 


: investigated, power- 
fully corroborative of Mr. Druce’s 
allegations. Indeed, the appointment 
of Lord John to a commission in the 
Army was the most probable reason 
for his desertion of his girl-wife. 
Who can tell what complications 
arose at that time? If Druce was 
Lord John Bentinck he had to invent 
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excuses for absenting himself from 
Bury, in order that he might carry 
out the duties assigned to him as an 
officer in the Army. However, it is 
not the intention in this article to 
indulge in speculations as to the 
probable actions dictated by the 
mind of an admittedly eccentric 
man, for nobody can hope to follow 
the workings of a brain so constituted. 

After his departure from Bury no 
traces of Druce can be found until he 
opens the Bazaar in 1835. This is a 
feature of the claim which gives rise 
to a most important question. After 
living the life ordinarily expected of 
him as Marquis from 1820 to 1835, 
why does he again assume the char- 
acter of Druce ? _Inanswer to this 


question Mr. Coburn says: 

“The desire to escape from his 
surroundings, which as Marquis had 
become uncongenial, led him to seek 
again the seclusion of an incognito 


as far as the Bentincks were con- 
cerned. Why he should again adopt 
the name of Druce, and not another 
alias, may appear strange, but had 
he chosen another alias, he would 
only have escaped one difficulty to 
fall into another, even more fraught 
with danger. His new alias would 
completely deceive the Bentinck 
family, but his wife and her people 
would quickly discover him by the 
interest he desired to show in Fanny 
Druce, for whom his attachment 
seems to have revived about this 
time. Moreover, the inquiries which 
his wife and her relations would 
make might lead to his identity 
as Portland being shown.” 

Mr. Coburn is not clear in the 
latter part of this answer. What I 
think he means to convey is, that if 
Druce desired to get in touch with 
his family again, in order to give his 
personal attention to the upbringing 
of his daughter Frances, he would be 
courting most dangerous investiga- 
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tions if he evinced such interest under 
a fresh alias. His wife would naturally 
suspect that the name under which he 
had married her was an assumed one. 

‘** How could he open a business 
requiring such an immense capital 
without the active co-operation of his 
wealthy father ? As Marquis he 
would not have much money, and 
being on bad terms with the Bentinck 
family, they were not likely to come 
to his assistance.” 

““He had made immense profits 
on the turf in connection with the 
syndicate composed of his brothers 
George and Henry, racing under the 
name of Bowes.” 

This answer of Mr. Coburn, which 
was brought forward by the claimant 
in his story, is a very feasible explana- 
tion, for the brothers Bentinck brought 
to an end their horse-racing business 
in the early thirties. 

‘“* Why should he, after coming into 
view again as Druce, show an interest 
in Fanny and George Druce, and 
completely neglect his wife ? ” 

“This is best answered in his own 
words to Mrs. Hamilton. ‘ My first 
wife was a beautiful woman, but she 
was all for self.’”’ 

What explanation can be given of 
his dual identity not even being 
suspected by such a person as his own 
valet Powell, who was with him for 
at least eleven years ? 

“‘ The story told by Powell himself 
is a wonderful one, and leaves just 
the -exact periods of unexplained 
absence sufficient to allow for the 
life of Druce. If the allegations of 
double identity were unsound here 
we would have found!a complete 
answer. Supposing that Powell 
could have fixed long periods during 
which the Duke was present at Har- 
court House all day. This would 
have made it almost impossible for 
him to have acted during-those periods 
as Druce. But here, at a crucial 














point, we find the claimant’s story 
weathers the storm of doubt, for 
Powell describes how, for eleven 
years, the Duke never took a meal of 
any description during the hours of 
8 a.m. and 8 p.m., and we have it on 
good authority that it was between 
these hours—namely at mid-day— 
that Druce invariably lunched at the 
Bazaar, and always on a diet pre- 
cisely that of the Duke’s. Then, again, 
we are told by Powell that the con- 
struction of the Duke’s bed was such, 
that it would be impossible for any- 
one in the room to be able to tell 
whether he were occupying the bed 
or not, and the orders given to the 
servants were always such as to leave 
them ever in a position of doubt as to 
whether he were in Harcourt House 
or not, on any given day or time of 
day, or indeed for weeks together. 

‘“* Why, if Druce desired to remain 
unknown to his first family, should 
he have troubled to take up the 
education of his son George? We 
have the account of the claimant’s 
father being sent for on the return 
of the cruiser on which he was serving, 
and Druce fitting him up as became 
his station, and sending him to school 
for a while, and afterwards to the 
Nautical College at Yarmouth.” 

** Possibly he had in view for him 
a career at sea, which would be the 
most effectual means of disposing 
of him as a disturbing element, when 
he chose to drop the identity of 
Druce. This is exactly what hap- 
pened, for when George Drure saw 
the way in which his mother was 
being ‘treated by his father, Thomas 
Charles Druce, he made his protest 
against it by refusing to accept the 
support of his father, and took to sea 
permanently, and when out in 
Australia, after his mother’s death, 
decided to remain there, although 
the prospects were by no means so 
inviting to a lad with less spirit, as 
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that of returning to England anp 
living in idleness on Thomas Charles 
Druce’s great wealth.” 

“What is the reason for the under- 
ground passage from Harcourt House 
to the Baker Street Bazaar? If the 
Duke was sufficiently protected by 
his disguises, and the precautions 
taken at Harcourt House, against the 
servants tracing his movements, one 
would have thought that he would 
have been content without the colossal 
scheme of this passage.” 

“* The answer is simply, there is the 
passage practically demonstrated to 
exist; and it will, of course, be con- 
clusively proved to do so. No reason 
whatever for its existence, other 
than that put forward by us, can even 
be imagined. Furthermore, the use of 
it would completely explode any 
attempt to establish the fact that he 
went from the one house to the other, 
the first step naturally suggesting 
itself to anyone who suspected his 
identity seriously enough systemati- 
cally to watch him. For, once satis- 
fied that he was being watched, he 
could puzzle the cleverest Sherlock 
Holmes, by turning up in the two 
places in such a way, that it would 
be impossible to believe any evidence 
pointing to the identity. The im- 
mense underground apartments con-- 
structed at Welbeck by the ‘Invisible 
Prince,’ as he was known to the 
tenantry, bear witness to the fact 
that the fifth Duke had a mania for 
burrowing.” 

“Assuming that the identity of 
Thomas Charles Druce and the fifth 
Duke be established, in what position 
will the present holder of the title 
be, having regard to the Statute of 
Limitations ? Will he be able to 
plead the Statute as a bar to Mr. 
Druce’s claim ? ” 

“Only if he be in a position to 
show, and that conclusively, that he 
had not the least knowledge of 
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anything that could, by the widest 
stretch of imagination, suggest that 
the fifth Duke was married and left 
legitimate issue; and this I am 
satisfied he could by no means de- 
monstrate, for everything points the 
other way. If it be a fact that the 
fifth Duke was Druce, then the very 
records at Welbeck will bear reference 
to it, and if the common knowledge 
of which so many persons associated 
with Druce, and also those associated 
with the fifth Duke, speak so freely 


English public would tolerate such a 
scandal ? If he had any fair-minded- 
ness at all the Duke would feel com- 
pelled to surrender what was mani- 
festly not his own. In any case the 
decision of the law courts as to the 
property being not recoverable, by 
reason of the Statute, would not in the 
least affect the devolution of the title 
of Duke which would be dealt with 
by the Committee of Privileges of the 
House of Lords in strict accordance 
with the facts.” 

















WELBECK ABBEY. 


and confidently be established, then 
it would be impossible to assume 
that the present holder could have 
remained in ignorance of it up to 
twelve years ago, that is until 1894, 
and thus he cannot avail himself of 
the Statute. Moreover, if he could, 
by any possibility, successfully plead 
the Statute, what sort of position 
would he occupy if declared by the 
result of this action to be usurping 
the title and estates of another ? 
Is it likely that the justice-loving 


“With _regard to the offer of 
£50,000, which was mentioned as 
having been made to Mr. G. H. Druce 
while in Australia, from whom do you 
suggest it emanated ? ” 

** As to that, it is impossible for me 
to say what happened on this side of 
the world. I speak but of what I 
epersonally know, which is that one 
of the largest firms of solicitors in 
Melbourne, in discussing the proposal 
made,that Mr. Druce should surrender 
his rights for that sum, said, I think 
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very significantly, ‘We wanted it 
accepted, but the fool would not take 
it.’ I have not the least doubt that 
this firm regarded the offer as being 
one made in all seriousness, and one 
which might have been, and in their 
view should have been, accepted. 
This firm is one, in respect of whom 
it would be ridiculous to suppose that 
they could be guilty of such an action 
as trifling with their client, and they 
are much too clever to have been 
fooled themselves. Who made the 
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in conjunction with it, we have also 
to remember that some time before, 
an inquiry was set on foot by an 
eminent firm of solicitors, regarding 
the date of birth of the eldest son of 
George Hollamby Druce.”’ 

Before leaving Mr. Coburn, I asked 
him when, and on what lines, the 
action would be brought. Mr. Coburn 
considered it likely that action would 
be taken almost at once, but he was 
unable to speak with certainty, for 
the evidence necessarily entails an 











THE ENTRANCE TO THE UNDERGROUND PASSAGES AT WELBECK. 


offer to their agents here I cannot 
say, but one may be very sure that 
whoever it was took good care that 
it was made in such a way that it 
could not be traced to its real pro- 
poser. I must leave the reader to 
supply the probabilities as to its 
source. Whom, I may ask, did it 
interest, to keep Mr. G. H. Druce 
from commencing the campaign now 
so fairly launched ? What sort of 
interest must it have been to make 
such an offer a possibility ? Taken 


immense amount of preparation by 
the solicitors of the Company, Messrs. 
Spyer and Sons, of 65, London Wall, 
E.C., before they could be in a posi- 
tion to submit a case to Mr. Rufus 
Isaacs, K.C., who has been retained on 
behalf of the company. Mr. Coburn 
was satisfied, however, that the com- 
mencement of the action was only a 
matter of a few weeks. “ As to the 
question ‘on what lines,’ that,” said 
Mr. Coburn, “is for Mr. Isaacs to 
decide.” 
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The fact that Mr. Rufus Isaacs 
has been satisfied to accept a retainer 
lor the company speaks volumes in a 
case of this kind. The allegations of 
the claimant are one of two things— 
absolutely true, or absolutely false. 
There is no middle course. Before 
allowing his name to be associated 
professionally in such a case as this 
one will present, if the position is 
found to be hopelessly untenable, it 
may be taken for granted that one 
whose professional reputation is a 
household word 
would atleast satis- 
fy himself by some 
soft of inquiry 
that he was not 
assisting in an- 
other Tichborne 
imposition. What 
Mr. Rufus Isaacs’ 
opinion may be 
on the facts pre- 
sented to him we 
can only speculate 
upon; but as the 
opinion of several 
members of the 
Bar is that astrong 
prima facie case 
is made out, there 
is little to fear in 
the way of an ad- 
verse decision from 
him. In fact, it 
is rather with a 
view to obtaining 
the surest advice as to the method of 
presentation of, and the use they are 
to make of the evidence, that Mr. 
Druce’s company are consulting 
Mr. Rufus Isaacs. They look upon 
the coincidence of his opinion (as to 
the merits of the claim) with the 
opinions already favourably expressed 
as a foregone conclusion. The effect, 
however, of such an expression of 
opinion from such a quarter would 
be to satisfy the public judgment, 





THE PRESENT HOLDER OF THE TITLE AND ESTATES 
OF THE DUKEDOM OF PORTLAND. 


and it will be awaited with much 
interest. 

If Mr. Isaacs’ opinion is favourable 
to Mr. Druce’s case so much the 
better, but even in the event of it 
not being so the claimant is deter- 
mined that an action shall be brought. 
It is inconceivable that there was no 
connection between Thomas Charles 
and the fifth Duke of Portland. It 
is possible that they were not one 
aud the same person, but that they 
did not, for some hidden reason, mas- 
querade in each 
other’s character, 
is beyond belief. 

Even if there 
were two separate 
men, and each 
agreed to live at 
certain times the 
life of the other, 
it would not solve 
the mystery of 
Thomas Charles 
Druce’s origin, 
neither would it 
account for him 
being buried with- 
out a medical cer- 
tificate as to the 
cause of his death. 

Assuming that 
the fifth Duke of 
Portland did mas- 
querade as Thomas 
Charles Druce, con- 
fusion may rest 
in the minds of some as to the relation- 
ship in which the present holder of 
the title and the claimant thereto 
stand in respect to the Bentinck 
family. The genealogical tree here 
given will show that if Mr. Druce’s 
allegations are facts, he alone has a 
claim to the Dukedom by reason of 
‘his more direct descent. In order 
to simplify the table, all names not 
bearing on the present action have 
been omitted. 
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WILLIAM BENTINCK. 
First Duke. 
(1680—1728) 


HENRY BENTINCHE. 
Second Duke. 
(1728—1762) 

| 


WILLIAM HENRY BENTINCK. 
Third Duke. 
(1762—1809) 

| 





| 
WILLIAM HENRY CAVENDISH SCOTT. 
Fourth Duke. 
(1809—1854) 


| WILLIAM CHARLES AUGUSTUS CAVENDISH, 
By his second wife, Anne, 
Daughter of Marquis Wellesley. 


WILLIAM JOHN CAVENDISH BENTINCK Scott (alias T. C. Druce). 


Fifth Duke 
(1854—1879) 


ARTHUR CHARLES CAVENDISH 


l 
(Married on Oct. 19, 1816, to Elizabeth Crickmer) 
| 


GEORGE DRUCE (1819—1885). 
GEORGE HoLLAMBY DRUCE 
The Claimant. 


Recently Mr. Druce spoke to me 
about a matter, which, if true, is 
worthy of comment. He stated that 
at the time of the previous litigation, 
a railway company paid the sum of 
£100,000 into court. This money 
was in payment of some ground which 
the railway company desired to take 
over, as they were empowered to do 
under the terms of the charter granted 
to them. Now this ground was part 
of some property left under the will 
of the late fifth Duke of Portland. So 
this action of the railway company is 
important, for it shows that the legal 
advisers of the company considered 
that the ownership of the property 
is open to question. Further than 
this, Mr. Druce states that this 
money has never been claimed on 
behalf of the present Duke. Now 
£100,000 is {£100,000 all the world 
over, and even a wealthy man like 


FRANCES ELIZABETH 
(1821--1903). 


WILLIAM JOHN ARTHUR 
CHARLES JAMES CAVENDISH 
Sixth Duke 
(Present holder of the title). 


the present Duke would feel the loss 
of such a huge sum of money, and if 
his agents saw their way clear to 
assert their principal’s right in that 
direction, they would have done so 
long ago. But it is in proving that 
right wherein their difficulty lies. 
If the money was claimed on behalf 
of the Duke, the fact would, as in all 
similar cases, be advertised, in order 
that if anyone had cause to dispute 
the claimant’s right to the money in 
question, he or she might compel the 
claimant to prove his right, and this 
the reader may feel assured Mr. Druce 
would compel the Duke to do. He 
would immediately enter a caveat 
calling upon the Duke to show reasons 
why he was entitled to the money. 
This would be tantamount to asking 
the Duke to prove that he was the 
heir to the late fifth Duke: thereby 
reversing the order of things, by 
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placing the Duke on the offensive 

and Mr. Druce on the defensive, a 

state of affairs which would please 
TABLE OF APPEARANCES 
Fifth Duke of Portland. 


1800 to 1816.—Plenty of records of the 
Marquis, then known as Lord John. 


1816 to 1819.—No records of appearance 
of Marquis. 


1819.—Appears on Army Pay Sheets. 


1819 to 1835.—Plenty of records of the 
Marquis. 


1835 to 1864.—Lives a hermit-like exist- 
ence. 


1864.—Sudden activity. Commences 
burrowing Operations at Welbeck. 


1879.—Death. 


Truly a remarkable table of coincidences. At a glance it can be seen 
how the disappearance of the one character leads to the appearance of the 


other. 





Mr. Druce very much, but. which, 
on that account, is not likely to come 
to pass. 


AND DISAPPEARANCES. 
Thomas Charles Druce. 


1800 to 1816.—No trace whatsoever of 
Thos. Chas. Druce. 


1816 to 1819.—Lives with his wife in 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


1819.—Disappears from Bury St. Edmunds 


1819 to 1835.—No records of Druce. 


1835 to 1864.—Carries on the Baker Street 
Bazaar. 








1864.—Death (2) of T. C. Druce. | 


1866 to 1869.—Fitful glimpses of T. C. 
Druce, certified by witnesses, 
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THE BEAUTIES 





OF BERKSHIRE 


By ROBERT BARR 


I wonder if any poet 
A Slip has ever sung the pecu- 
Trip. liarities of the slip car- 
riage. There are many 
lessons to be learned by a close obser- 
vation of its habits, provided’ you 
approach the subject with a calm, 
well-balanced mind, instead of taking 
a heedless, superficial view, as did the 
impetuous person who, as the train 
was moving off, precipitated himself 
into my compartment, just when I 
was settling myself down to enjoy the 
journey alone. I'll tell you about him 
later on. First, I must fling off a few 
serious reflections on the nature and 
habits of the slip-carriage. 

To the careless looker-on, the slip- 
carriage seems no different from any 
other. It appears to be an integral 
portion of the train, but the close 
observer notices that the train is 
complete without it. The guard’s 

van should end a properly constituted 
train, but the slip-carriage is attached 
to the rear of the guard’s van. During 
the first part of the swift journey thee 
passenger in the slip-carriage may be 
lulled into believing that he actually 
belongs to the train, for there flashes 


past him those romantically beautiful 
patent medicine * sign-boards with 
which an artistic nation decorates its 
landscapes. We go roaring through 
important stations, which we fling 
contemptuously behind us, for slip- 
carriages are attached only to long- 
distance expresses. Through trains 
scorn a way station, no matter how 
imposing its buildings may be, how 
many its platforms, or how intricate 
its sidings. This swaggering insolence 
of the big train communicates itself 
to the passenger, who rises to a self- 
importance unobtainable on an oft- 
stopping local. We glitter past the 
locals, and feel a pity for the season- 
ticket holders cowering there, for we 
are on a train where no season-tickets 
apply. If the voyager in the slip- 
carriage permits himself to indulge in 
this exultation, so eminently proper 
for passengers further forward, some- 
thing happens which reduces him to 
his actual level. Even if he is reading 
a newspaper he becomes subtly aware 
that a thrill of energy has somehow 
vanished. Glancing out of the win- 
dow, the advertisements appear to be 
passing as rapidly as ever, yet never- 
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theless some virtue has gone out of 
the car. Its soul has departed, and 
if he lowers the glass and looks for- 
ward, he will see the reason. The 
throat of speed has been cut, and 
vitality is oozing from the wound. 
The guard has pulled a bolt or jerked 
a lever, and instantly the slip car is 
abandoned. The express goes thun- 
dering on, the gap between it and the 
slip-coach is widening and widening. 
We slip-car passengers slow down, and 
slow down, and slow down, then en- 
counter the final humiliation, when a 
man in a signal box throws over the 
points and shunts us from the main 
line to a side track that brings us to 
a stop at a neglected platform. The 
life of the slip-car is ended, and we 
hear the cry of “All change!” It 
seemed to me, as I deserted the de- 
funct, that a poet might make some- 
thing of this subject, for there are 
men whose lives are like unto the slip- 
carriage. They are whirled through 
the world with an energy not their 
own; they become conceited and 
think they are doing it all. Un- 
expectedly someone yanks a lever, and 
the derelict is run on to the siding of 
failure. He is off the main line, and— 
oh, hang it all! I can’t moralise 
worth a penny piece. So I'll leave the 
theme to whomsoever likes to pick it 
up and make something of it. I’m 
sure there’s a moral lying somewhere 
about, if the poet will only take the 
trouble to find it. 
On the 12.35 train 
The from Paddington there 
Impetuous is a_ slip-carriage at- 
Passenger. tached, which — slows 
down at the ancient 
town of Newbury, in Berkshire. I 
had determined to investigate Berk- 
shire ; too long have I neglected it, 
hitherto associated in my mind with 
hogs ; or if attention is paid to the 
peculiar method of pronouncing the 


name, the county might be supposed 
to be a home of lost dogs. The long 
train was moving from the long plat- 
form, and I was just settling down to 
the comfort of a compartment to my- 
self, when a frantic man, encumbered 
with a hand-bag, raced wildly along 
the planks, unheeding the cries of 
warning from the officials, flung open 
the door, flung in his bag, and finally 
flung himself sprawling on top of it. 
His general air of unreserve caused 
me to surmise that he was in a hurry ; 
so I assisted by getting out of his way 
and closing the door to stop the 
draught ; for we were now flying over 
that maze of metals which decorates 
the northern environs of Paddington 
station. For the moment, at least, 
he was free from the exaction of the 
forty shillings to which his impetuosity 
had rendered him liable, according to 
the by-laws and regulations of the 
Great Western Railway Company. 
The belated passenger, breathing 
quickly and heavily, picked himself 
up, placed his bag in the rack, sat 
down, threw his hat on the seat, and 
mopped his brow. Excitement made 
him communicative, even with a man 
to whom he had not been introduced. 

“By Jove!” he panted, “that 
was a close shave.” 

“Yes, it was,” I admitted. 

** T’ve had the most accursed luck,” 
he went on. ‘“‘ The cabman took a 
wrong turning, came on a street that 
was up, and we lost fully seven 
minutes getting on our right road 
again. There were so many vehicles 
in the station ahead of us that I had 
to get out almost at Praed Street, and 
run for the booking office, lugging this 
bag. There was a cordon of the most 
deliberate people in London ahead of 
me getting tickets, but, thank good- 
ness, I just made it. After all, the 
main thing is to get the train, isn’t 
tig 

“The rule for success in life is 
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embodied in your remark,” I replied 
sententiously. 

“* Yes,”’ he smiled, beginning to get 
his breath again, and finishing the 
mopping of his brow. ‘‘ One looks 
back on a run of ill-luck with different 
feelings than he endured while en- 
countering it.” Then, as if he had 
boasted before he was out of the wood, 
an expression of anxiety came into 
his eyes, as he asked : 

“This is the Marlborough train, 
isn’t it ?” 

“It is, and it isn’t,” I replied 
solemnly. 

‘** What do you mean by that ? ” he 
inquired, with a tremor of fear in his 
voice. 

‘* Well, you see, the forward part of 
the train undoubtedly goes to Marl- 
borough, but we are in a slip-carriage 
which is abandoned at Newbury. So 
you see, you are attached to the Marl- 
borough train, but not of it, if I make 
myself clear.” 

There ensued a few moments of 
tense silence, during which his eyes 
grew larger and larger. Then he 
burst forth into a torrent of impreca- 
tion such as I had never been privi- 
leged to hear before. No university 
with which I am acquainted could 
instil artificially into a man such 
command of language. It seemed to 
be a natural gift. He cursed the 
London County Council for having 
the roads up, and the stupidity of the 
cabman in taking the wrong turning, 
and the leisureliness of the cordon at 
the ticket office. He cursed the 
Great Western Railway in all its main 
lines and branches, together with the 
routes over which it has running 
powers. I sat opposite in silence, 
rapt in envious admiration. Perhaps 
my intense gaze had ultimately the 
effect of helping to quell the storm, 
and the man seemingly began to 
realise that this greatest show on 
earth was being performed before a 


complete stranger who hadn’t even 
paid the price of admission. 

“I really beg your pardon,” he 
said at last, ‘ but the consequence of 
this final mishap will be disastrous to 
me.” 

** So I gathered from your remarks, 
and if you talk like that because you 
will have to walk ten yards, I couldn’t 
help wondering what you would have 
said if you had missed the train.” 

“Missed the train!” he cried. 
**Confound it, I have missed the 
train! I have a most important 
appointment at Marlborough at three 
o’clock. What do you mean by 
saying that all I have to do is to walk 
ten yards ?” 

“Oh, I didn’t take the liberty of 
suggesting you should do it, but if I 
had to be in Marlborough by three 
o’clock, I’d get out of this carriage at 
Reading, which is our first stop, walk 
ten yards, and get into the Marl- 
borough train.” 

He looked at me fixedly for a few 
moments, a frown deepening on his 
brow as he did so. Then he ejacu- 
lated the short word “Oh!” took a 
newspaper from his pocket, shook it 
out with almost unnecessary violence, 
and began to read, which enlightening 
occupation he continued until we 
reached Reading. In spite of the 
useful information I had so freely 
bestowed upon him, he seemed 
offended, and did not say good-bye 
when he left the slip at our first and 
only stop. Besides this, he allowed 
the door to remain open as he had 
done when he came in. I do not 
know his name, and probably shall 
never learn it; but I think he lacks 
poise, and also information regarding 
the running of trains. 





During the Civil War 
there were two battles 
fought at Newbury, but 
as the dispute has since 


Along the 
Kennet. 
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been settled by arbitration, I shall not 
stir up strife by making further men- 
tion oi the contests. Later there was 
an unrecorded unpleasantness be- 
tween an inn-keeper and myself, the 
host thinking he could equalise mat- 
ters by making high charges counter- 
balance low fare. Inn-keepers are 
warned to be on the look-out when I 
am abroad; else, as the poet says, 
they may entertain a demon un- 
awares. I made three excursions 
from Newbury, west, south, and 
north, and as I returned eastward I 
may claim to have boxed _ the 
compass as well as the inn-keeper. 
Of course, when I speak of boxing, 
I refer to the verbal variety. 
Iam not a pugilist. There is 
little use in raising fists to an 
opponent when you can paralyse him 
with talk. The lesson in language 
afforded me by the man who had 
tumbled into the slip-carriage being 
still fresh in my mind, came in handy 
during my discussion with the inn- 
keeper. 

The town of Newbury, however, 
interested me much. There are 
several old buildings worth looking at, 
and the river Kennet flows through 
the place, giving more power to the 
elbow of several ancient water-mills, 
and there are walks alongside the 
stream, and in places the water laps 
the ancient walls of the houses in 
quite a Venice-like way. Eight miles 
or so west of Newbury lies the plea- 
sant village of Hungerford, in the 
broad valley of the Kennet. The 
Kennet, the Avon, and the Dun, all 
clear water streams, unite at Hunger- 
ford—hence the leading inn of the 
place is called the ‘‘ Three Swans,” 
instead of the “‘ Swan,” as it might 
have been named if only one river 
flowed through the place. The 
‘Three Swans” is a charming old 
hostelry, whose courtyard has fre- 
quently been pictured by artists 





more or less noted. I was allotted a 
room overlooking the courtyard, and 
sometimes I was able to find this 
chamber, but at others I had to call 
for help and a guide. The '‘ow- 
ceilinged passage diversified itself with 
unexpected steps here and there, that 
always took me by surprise in the 
gloom. A quiet and peaceful inn is 
the ‘‘ Three Swans,” and the talk in 
its public-room during the evening is 
almost invariably about fishing, for 
the waters hereabout are of world- 
wide fame for their trout. I know no 
more pleasant occupation for an idler 
than to lean over the stone balustrade 
of the ancient bridge, and watch the 
fish, heads up-stream, swaying gently 
in the swift, clear current, and I may 
add that this occupation is much less 
expensive than endeavouring to catch 
them with rod and line. 

Reaching Hungerford on the Mon- 
day which follows the second Sunday 
after Easter, a man incurs consider- 
able danger, for on Hock Monday, as 
this day is called, the women have the 
privilege of binding the men up in 
strong cords. A captious person may 
observe that women have always had 
this privilege every day throughout 
the year, although the cords are in- 
visible ; but in Hungerford they use 
the actual rope. On Tuesday, the 
commoners are assembled at eight 
o’clock in the morning to elect a con- 
stable. Absentees are fined a penny, 
and if they cannot pay this coin they 
forfeit their right of fishing for the 
coming year. An ancient horn is 
blown to summon the commoners. It 
was John of Gaunt who endowed the 
burghers with their fishing rights, and 
I was told that the burghers are now 
restricted to three days a week; so 
they would appear to have allowed 
their privilege to lapse in days gone 
by. Indeed, they do not seem to 
exercise to any great extent the fish- 
ing boon—perhaps because it doesn’t 
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cost them anything, and are not 
nearly so enthusiastic over this sport 
as are those outsiders who have to 
pay a good number of pounds a year 
to enjoy the angling. John of Gaunt 
also left the town a drinking-horn, to 
inculcate principles of temperance. 
This must not be confused with the 
horn that is blown on Hock Tuesday, 
which bears the date 1634. The 
drinking horn is not used till after the 
election of the constable. 

Returning to New- 
bury early in the morn- 
ing, I struck off south, 
climbed a hill, and came 
upon a broad, high heath, with a 
straight road running through it, 
which takes a pedestrian so long to 
traverse that he sees a_ peculiar 
significance in the tavern sign at the 
other end of Crookham Common, 
which shows the world this phrase, 
‘“‘ The Traveller’s Friend.” Alongside 
this long road, on the patches of 
green among the gorse, little red flags 
indicated the meandering of a golf 
course. I watched people in red 
jackets engaged in their favourite 
pastime, and, inspired by the breezes 
of the common, though unable to 
write a poem all by myself, I never- 
theless changed one word in a nursery 
rhyme to make it fit the occasion: a 
verse which I trust will be adopted 
officially by all the golf clubs of this 
country. It runs as follows :— 

‘“‘T Jost a dear little ball 

As I played on the heath one day, 

And I searched for it more than a 

week, 

But never could find where it lay.” 

The red jackets were searching for 
balls rather than playing the game, 
as the saying is. 

I was glad to make the acquaintance 
of the ‘‘ Traveller’s Friend,” and the 
landlord poured forth beer and infor- 
mation, two commodities I always 


** Over the 
Border.”’ 
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expect from an inn-keeper, and one of 
which I pay for. He found I was 
making for the village of Brimpton, 
which the map shows to be situated 
between the river Kennet and the 
smaller river Enbourne ; so I confided 
to the landlord my hope that I should 
find some picturesque watermills 
thereabout. He told me, however, 
that if I were on the search for water- 
mills, Brimpton would prove a dis- 
appointment, but at Kingsclere there 
were no less than four water-mills. 
Kingsclere, he added, was over the 
border in Hampshire, and he added 
that it was four miles or thereabouts 
away, although my legs did not agree 
with him about the distance after they 
had attained the place. I had seen a 
sign-post a mile or two back on the 
heath, with the word “ Kingsclere”’ on 
it ; but as life is short, and as I hate to 
retrace my steps, I asked if it weren’t 
possible to reach Kingsclere more 
directly across the country. He re- 
plied that this was the simplest thing 
in the world. 

“You enter by that white gate, a 
hundred yards back, which looks as if 
it were the gate of a private lane, but 
is instead a public footpath. You 
keep on past the house, turn to the 
right at the top of the hill, and to 
the left when you reach the bottom, 
pass through the wood, turn to the 
right again, and keep along the fence, 
turn to the left, across two fields, and 
diagonally across a third, then you 
come to a wooden bridge over the 
Enbourne, keep past the houses until 
you come to the by-road, turn to the 
right, then take the first turning to the 
left, and again the first turning to the 
left, afterwards to the right, and then 
inquire.” 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘‘ that seems easy 
‘enough, but I think I’ll have another 
glass of beer before I tackle the pro- 
blem.” 

I finally found the bridge, after 
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much wallowing through much 
marshy, low-lying land, interspersing 
my travel with a good deal of trespass, 
for I met no one who could tell me 
the way. The Enbourne is a beau- 
tiful name, and the Enbourne a 
beautiful stream, a brunette, if one 
may call her so, as the Kennet is a 
blonde. The Kennet is crystal clear, 
but the Enbourne, although quite 
transparent, has a charming brownish 
tinge, as if somewhere it touched peat 
on the way down. 

I shall not harrow the reader’s soul 
by an account of my tramp of at 
least a hundred and fifteen miles 
before I achieved Kingsclere. The 
river is the boundary between Hamp- 
shire and Berkshire; and without 
boasting, I think I took every wrong 
turning that was available in the two 
counties, so that by the time I reached 
Kingsclere I was hungry enough to 
eat a Hampshire sheep or a Berkshire 
hog. I was so lucky as to encounter 
an excellent inn, to which the pro- 
prietor of the “ Traveller’s Friend ”’ 
had recommerded me. This was the 
‘“* Swan,” the chief hotel of the place, 
and after I had finished lunch, I am 
sure the inn-keeper had to telegraph 
for further supplies. Kingsclere is far 
from any railway, and I found myself 
in a village the like of which I had. 
never before seen. The short grass 
of the surrounding downs makes the 
district an ideal place for the training 
of race-horses, and Kingsclere, like 
Lambourne, which I was to. see 
next day, owes whatever prosperity 
it possesses to the delicate-limbed, 
graceful animal that we lose our money 
on. The little stream that drives the 
four water-mills rises pure and clear 
from the downs at the back of the 
village, and is a full-grown river from 
the start; Clere, I believe, it is 
named, and clear is its nature. And 
so back to Newbury by the main 
road in the evening, and mighty glad 





was I to see the town from the top of 
the hill, and know I had to descend 
rather than climb to reach it. All 
the pubs. I passed seemed to be called 
either the ‘‘ Plough,” the “‘ Harrow,” 
or the ‘‘ Labourer’s Arms,” and | 
thought there was room for another 
named the ‘ Traveller’s Legs.” 
My third and _ last 
** Button ! excursion from Newbury 
button ! who’s was to the odd village 
got the of Lambourne, just be- 
button ?” yond which rises the odd 
little river of that name. 
When all other streams are full in 
winter, it runs dry, and when other 
streams are nearly dry, it gets full. 
A single line railway runs for thirteen 
miles from Newbury to Lambourne, 
stopping at lovely little hamlets on the 
way. Ever since the advent of rail- 
ways villages far removed from the 
line believe that prosperity will re- 
turn to them if once they get a loco- 
motive into the place. These hopes 
are usually falsified, and I do not 
know that Lambourne is more pros- 
perous now that two railway carriages 
run there several times a day. Some- 
how Lambourne seems at the end of 
all things, and it certainly is at the 
end of the railway and the stream. 
Circumstances over which I had no 
control prevent me from giving an 
adequate description of Lambourne. 
My mind was filled with anxiety 
during my brief stay in the place, and 
although I had both pen and pencil in 
my waistcoat pocket, I was prevented 
from taking any notes. 

The other day I visited the old 
town of Rye, and entered the shop of 
Mr. Lancaster, in the High Street, 
whose windows exhibited a_ great 
many antiquities. The proprietor is 
a collector of various ancient things. 
and in our talk he suddenly shot at 
me the question : “ Are you interested 
in buttons ?’ 
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I gasped, and all but tottered. 

“IT have got one of the finest 
collections of buttons in the kingdom,” 
said Mr. Lancaster, ‘‘ and I can show 
you some real curiosities among 
them.” 

‘* Please don’t,”’ I pleaded. ‘“* The 
only curios I care to collect are sove- 
reigns of the time of Edward VII.,” 
so this brings me back to Lambourne, 
which shall always be associated in 
my mind with buttons. 

In springing with youthful eager- 
ness aboard the little train in New- 
bury station a button snapped off. 

‘“* Ah,” said I to myself, “I shall 
have to be careful. One button must 
now do the duty of two, therefore, my 
boy, you will be wise to walk sedately, 
that no extra strain be placed on an 
already overburdened button.” 

In the smoking carriage I became 
interested in overhearing the con- 
versation indulged in by a number of 
young men who were going to Lam- 
bourne to play football. Football isa 
game I do not understand, but, 
nevertheless, some of the aspirations 
of these athletic youngsters came 
across the aisle and infected me so 
much that I began to wish the en- 
thusiastic contingent from Newbury 
would win, and thus I forgot all 
about the lone button standing guard 
in its place of dire need. When we 
reached Lambourne, the young foot- 
ballers rushed heedlessly out of the 
train, to be greeted by cheers from 
the waiting delegation, and I, foolishly 
enthused, sprang to my feet, when 
flip! Off went the second button ! 
I paused in my mad career, thrust 
my hands in my pockets, and knew 
I dare not remove them until I 
met a tailor. 

The cheering crowd went off to the 
football field, and I walked carefully 
up the main street of Lambourne in 
the other direction. Now, Lam- 
bourne has two main streets, if I 
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may risk a bull by saying so, which 
cross each other at right angles. The 
road from the station, until you come 
to the ancient church at the inter- 
section of the highways, is perhaps 
a quarter of a mile long. For all I 
know, the streets may contain many 
ancient and picturesque houses, but 
I was looking for a sign, “ Tailor 
and Outfitter,” or words to that 
effect. There seemed to be every- 
thing under the sun in Lambourne 
that a man didn’t want, but no 
tailor’s sign greeted me. Up one 
thoroughfare and down another I 
wandered until I found that my sus- 
picious action had drawn upon me 
the attention of the lone policeman of 
Lambourne, who stood in the square, 
where he had a view down every 
road of the place. I walked up to 
the policeman and asked him to direct 
me to a tailor’s shop. He replied 
coldly that the whole population of 
the place except himself, had gone to 
the football match. 

“Have the tailors all gone?” I 
asked in despair. 

“* There is only one tailor in town,” 
he replied, ‘‘ and he lives in an alley. 
We'll see if he is at home,” and so he 
kindly led me down one street and 
up another, then along an alley, but, 
alas, the shop was closed. The tailor 
was probably cheering the Lambourne 
champions. 

““T am very sorry,” said the now 
sympathetic policeman. 

“So am I,” I replied. 

I should like to have given him the 
price of a drink, but I dare not re- 
move my hands from my pockets. 
Thanking him, I walked somewhat 
stiffly away, and he stood looking 
after me ; then, seeming to locate the 
trouble, he shouted— 

‘“‘ Hey, why not try safety-pins ? ” 

The suggestion was an inspiration, 
and I beg to certify that three safety- 
pins are as good as a button any day. 
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